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Our Doctrinal Exemplar 


HEY WILL DO WELL who turn to that ad- 

dress of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, “The Crying Need 
of a Renewed Christianity,” which is gathered in 
the sheaf of, papers written by him between eighty 
and ninety and printed on his anniversary under 
the title “A Late Harvest.”? We especially note 
the appositeness of the word “crying.” He speaks 
forth with wonted boldness. The deeps of his being 
are vocal when Dr. Eliot addresses himself to reli- 
gion. He is a radical of radicals, cutting down to 
the roots of life and requiring in spiritual things 
the same accurate, honest, complete fidelity, to 
fact and truth that characterize his lifelong in- 
sistence to the same rule in the field of education. 

As we read the overwhelming assaults on Chris- 
tendom’s impotency, both in great world problems 
and in the intimate services of healing and amelio- 
ration, we are made not less Christian but more, 
rather, and we rise up with a trembling longing 


that our whole Unitarian Church might have the. 


kind of prophetic instruction and following which 
Dr. Eliot illustrates as much in his preaching as 
in his practice. How marvelous our growth would 
be if the pure, unsullied beauty of his gospel, the 
dynamite force of it to blast the thick-crusted tradi- 
tion of ignorance, superstition, and sin, might be 
uttered by all of us in all seasons. 

The Christian churches, he says, “never believed 
in God’s way of developing the best and most effec- 
tive human character—the way of liberty to sin, 
in order to the development of self-control. 

The first duties of the common people in religion 
were obedience to the priest and the observance 
of the rites the priest prescribed. The 
churches have not rallied on the essential dignity 
of human nature and the human love of freedom 
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for the upiitting of the race.” Thus we gather 
his word on the prevailing idea of the nature of 
man. What of God? “The official creeds . 
contain conceptions of God’s nature and of his 
action toward the human race,” he says, “which 
are intolerable to the ethical mind of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries.” Taking the basic story 
of the Garden of Eden on the “fall of man,” Dr. 
Eliot declares: “The conduct attributed to God 
in that story would be wholly unworthy of any 
man whose standards of conduct accorded with 
average sentiments about right and wrong of Civ- 
ilized people to-day. God in that story is unjust, 
mean, and cruel; yet the story, taken as a narrative 
of facts, has been the foundation of the official 
creeds of all the great Christian churches.” 

And what was the office of Jesus Christ, in this 
economy? Sinful, wretched man, even in barba- 
Tous ages, required a means of redemption, The 
idea of propitiation and sacrifice, a belief of the 
earliest times, was brought forward and centered 
in Jesus, and ‘the Lamb of God was “sacrificed for 
the sins of the world.” The vicarious atonement 
is necessary, the churches teach, “to the salvation 
of any proportion of the human race.” Dr. Eliot’s 
reaction against the monstrous immorality of such 
a doctrine, namely, that “one being suffer, though 
innocent, for the sins of another, or of innumerable 
others,” is that it “is revolting to the univer- 
sal sense of justice and fair dealing. . . . Any 
human father would be outraged by the suggestion 
that he had ever dealt, or could so deal with his 
children.” Summing up, “How incredible it is, 
that the religious institutions and doctrines which 
resulted from the perversions of the real teachings 
of Jesus by the pagan world should have been so 
completely and fundamentally inconsistent with 
the ethics of those teachings!” 

Also let us add from Dr. Eliot what we in THE 
Rueister have been saying for the stiffening of 
our Unitarian polemics against prevailing cow- 
ardly trimming and creedal dishonor. A _ stout 
rebuke it is to many men all about us, and some 
of whom, because-they are public servants respon- 
sible to both God. and the world, we have openly 
called to judgment in the pages of this free jour- 
nal. Dr. Eliot insists that the Christian churches 


“must purge themselves of their false doctrines if 


they are going to promote human welfare. “It is 
not enough to say in defense of the churches that 
many church members in good standing no longer 
believe these shocking doctrines; they should be 
eliminated from the published standards and con- 
fessions of the churches.” Hear, hear! 

That, we repeat, is exactly what multitudes of 
people want some one to say, some church to say. 
We have read recently a report that one of our 
leading organizations says we should proceed with 
our liberalizing with “tact.” We wish another 
word had been employed. Tact, as it is usually 
taken, is too cautious. Dr. Eliot is not a tactful 
man, as the common notion runs. He is a truth- 
ful man. He sees lies, deceits, sins, wars, diseases, 
and such-like in the world, due in great, part to 
abominable religious piss All these things might 
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be changed if men had true religion. He diagnoses 
and then he prescribes. It is the mercy of severity 
he gives the world. The Unitarian Church ought 
to follow his example. We ought to rededicate 
ourselves on these hallowed anniversary days of 
this austere and prophetic, gentle and benevolent 
soul who somehow shames us, yet would be the 
last to intend to do so. 

When there is a time to teach the tenderness of 
God, who can equal Dr. Eliot? When a time for 
the rigor of God’s requirements, who can equal 
his chaste judgments that cut to the heart of the 
timorous and slothful? Sometimes in these col- 
umns words of spiritual wrath have been used that 
shock the exceeding sensitiveness of some of our 
friends. But who said the terrific adjectives we are 
“This conception of God [as the 
Lord of embattled Hosts] is hideous, cruel, and 
insane; and no church which tolerates it can be effi- 
cient in the promotion of human welfare and happi- 
ness.” They are Dr. Eliot’s words. And again, 
read what he says of the New Testament teaching 
that Mary, mother of Christ, who is the very Son 
of God according to orthodoxy, and who had to 
make gifts of sacrifices in the temple “for the 
corrupt and corrupting process of motherhood!” 
And of the related doctrine, still believed in nine- 
tenths of Protestantism, that a baby must be “bap- 
tized as soon as possible by a religious service, 
else it may go to hell.” “Think of that!” exclaims 
Dr. Eliot. “Think what a horrible doctrine has 
been preached all over Christendom with regard 
to the birth of a child and its moral condition!” 
Remember, good reader, these are this calm, noble 
Unitarian’s adjectives and his exclamation marks! 
We dwell to-day upon that solemn phase of our 
duty which he enjoins. In a description of free 
religion, given in another address, Dr. Eliot is 
as sublime in his joyous experience and gratitude 
as a great man may be, and all the doctrines of 


_ our holy faith are set down in almost perfect com- 


pleteness. His affirmations are magnificent. We 
give here only the first article of belief, “We 
believe in a loving God who inspires and vivifies 
the universe.” The others are like unto it. 


Two Remarkable Lives 


IVES OF TWO REMARKABLE MEN move 
P. W. Wilson to write in the literary section of 


the New York Evening Post the most ingenious 


and precise tribute to the educative value of the 
Bible that we have ever read. The subjects are 
Robert C. Ogden, of this country, partner of Wana- 
maker and friend of the Negro and all good causes, 
and George Cadbury, of England, chocolate manu- 
facturer and pioneer in good housing for work- 
people. Neither man had an education in the 


‘ordinary sense. But, to begin with the art of com- 


munication, they both had exquisite taste for the 
right words. Cadbury writing to Gladstone, prod- 
uct of the university, was equal in all points of 
style to Gladstone writing to Cadbury. So, too, 


Ogden “never wrote or spoke except well.” 


Whence this power? “These men had their uni- 
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versity, and that university was the Sunday-school. 
: For many years they were teachers or super- 
intendents every week.” Mr. Wilson makes 
approach to his main point by asking the old ques- 
tion, What use are the classics? One answer is 
that by this study we “learn to sympathize with 
others and to tolerate a difference from ourselves.” 
We also compare other times with our own, and 
translate ideas into our own terms. As Sunday- 
school teachers this is exactly what Ogden and 
Cadbury did. In the Bible they went “to Rome 
and Athens, to Jerusalem, to Egypt, to Baby lon, to 
Bethlehem, to Nazareth. They studied an ancient 
civilization, and they got in their way what the 
great universities teach. In fact they got more, 
because their motive was religious and ethical. 

Also, they must needs tell it to others. They 
were teachers. It was a task to put it in simple 
terms. They taught common people. “They had, 
as mature men, to put the case to the young, and 
as rich men to put the case to the poor.” They 
eschewed the careless speech of our time, and never 
ceased to hear “the music of the Bible of St. 
James.” They practiced the “formidable brevity 
of Scripture.” And their application of Biblical 
lessons was always immediate to their own reading 
of the news and to their experience. The Bible 
was brought up to date, as it was also made to 
speak things eternal. These men were not readers 
of many books. One may read too widely, and, like 
Lord Acton, one’s “knowledge may crush one’s 
judgment.” Ogden and Cadbury. were saved all 
this, because they were bound to tell others what 
they thought. “They fed on regular food and they 
took plenty of exercise.” 

The best defense of the Sunday-school is Mr. 
Wilson’s remark, “In traveling to hundreds of 
cities and towns in the United States and Canada, 
I have found repeatedly that a person of ideas, 
with conversation at command, a mind of his own, 
a perspective, has been educating himself, herself, 
perhaps unconsciously, in this social service of the 
Sunday-school.” The sneer at the Sunday-school 
is ill-deserved, says Mr. Wilson. “It is not the 
weakling who does this work; the duty is only 
possible to the strong. It strains the resolution, 
develops patience, evolves faith, polishes tact; 
there is no training quite like it.” Roosevelt, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Ogden, Cadbury, and a host 
were teachers, teachers of the Bible. In all the 
world no people need this heartening and wise 
counsel more than we Unitarians need it. 


Note 


THE REGISTER will publish on March 27 a com- 
plete report of the addresses delivered at the nine- 
tieth birthday anniversary party given by the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston on Saturday, March 15, in 
honor of its most distinguished member, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot. It was a memorable and exalted occasion, 
and more than five hundred persons were present 
to pay unstinted and joyous tribute to their great 
co-religionist. Itmay be that our readers will desire 
additional copies of the paper. If so, their requests 
should be in hand not later than Saturday morning, 
March 22. 
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America’s Schools for Europe's Students 


They are migrating here for their life training 


Sorra, February 21. 


Pas WILL, to a great extent, be- 
come the intellectual home of a large 
part of the highly educated men and 
women of Europe, if tendencies now con- 
spicuously developing in the Old World 
continue to operate in the future. And 
the signs are that they. will continue to 
operate increasingly. 

For some time the newspapers in the 
eastern part of the world have contained 
frequent references to the distressing con- 
ditions amid which students from the rest 
of Europe find themselves in that former 
“spiritual home” of a large part of the 
educated men of Europe, Germany. In 
several countries public subscriptions are 
being made, and government subyentions 
have been granted, to enable young men 
and women who have gone to Germany to 
study to weather the present exceptional 
conditions in the German Reich or to re- 
turn to their homes. 

The situation in Germany is symptom- 
atic, to some extent, of conditions in the 
academic colonies of the rest of Europe. 
The fall of the French franc has affected 
seriously the affairs of thousands of stu- 
dents who have ‘elected to complete their 
education in French universities and tech- 
nical schools. Hven Belgium, which so 
quickly recovered its normal industrial 
and academic life after the war, no longer 
is nearly so attractive to students from 
abroad as it was before the war. Hngland, 
more nearly normal in her industrial and 
financial affairs than any of the other 
powerful European states, is beginning to 
look to America for a part of its academic 
and technical training. 


CONTRASTED with the conditions in 
practically all the Buropean countries 
ranged on even the victorious side in the 
Great War, the American educational sys- 
tem and the conditions of life in the 
American educational system stand in- 
tact and even reinforced in the middle of 
the first decade of the Era of Peace. The 
view which Hurope has of the educational 
facilities of the United States was re- 
cently suggested by Gelasio Caetani, the 
Italian ambassador in Washington. Cava- 
liere Caetani announced that fifty young 
men of technical education were on their 
way from Italy to be distributed among 
American industrial centers, to study as 
ordinary workmen the American way of 
doing business. The intimation that these 
original fifty young men will constitute 
the vanguard of a steady educational im- 
migration from Italy to our country is 
suggestive of the new order of things edu- 
cational in Hurope. 

The current of students flowing from 
the Orient to America for their training 
has been for years a feature of school 
and college life in America. The men at 
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the head of things political and eco- 
nomic in both China and Japan, whose 
diplomas bear the seals of American in- 
stitutions of learning, are many. As for 
the Near Hast, including conspicuously 
Turkey, American educational effort dur- 
ing the past thirty years has been con- 
spicuous in building up a new order. And 
now it is announced that the land of the 
Pharaohs is to send its youth in a large 
measure to America to teach their young 
ideas how to shoot. The recent arrival 


Our Antiseptic Robes 
[Editorial in New York Times] 


It is now a settled thing that the United 
States will have nothing to do with the 
League of Nations. That incident has been 
“closed’”’ so many times that we trust that 
no one will have the hardihood to try to 
open it again. The League, as President 
Coolidge has said, is “a foreign agency.” 
Pure Americans must not defile themselves 
by touching it. 

These truths being immutably estab- 
lished, will some one at Washington ex- 
plain to us what is going on at Geneva 
to-day? A meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations is taking place. The 
first item of business is the dispute about 
Memel. That is in the hands of an Ameri- 
can. Item No. 2 is the refugee problem in 

That is in the 
Item No. 3 is the 
That is to 
So it goes 
all down the list. An American is always 
present either to observe for our Govern- 
ment or to do unofficially what it is not 
permitted to do in an official way. 

How long is the solemn pretense to be 
kept up? There stands the League of Na- 
tions. It is a going concern. It can get 
on without us, but we cannot get on with- 
out it. Yet our Government wraps its 
antiseptic robes about its sacred person as 
if it were afraid of infection, holds up 
horrified hands at the thought of working 
with the League, and bids all Americans 
think rather of wheat and taxes and oil. 


Greece and in Turkey. 
hands of an American. 
question of Hungarian finance. 
be intrusted to an American. 


of eleven Egyptian students in Washing- 
ton to train themselves in the development 
of Egypt’s infant system of communica- 
tions is not an accidental sign of our time. 
Even Northern Africa, formerly looking 
to England and France for its higher 
educational facilities in technical train- 
ing, at least, is now turning to America 
for that practical enhancement of life. 
America is on the way to become the 
schoolmaster of Europe. That is an ex- 
ceedingly happy omen for the Old World. 
There is hardly anything in any phase of 
learning, even in the fine arts, in which 
America has not important lessons to 
teach Europe. Happily for exhausted 
Europe, that fact is beginning to be real- 
ized on this side of the Atlantic. The days 
when the European mind conceived Ameri- 
ean civilization in terms material—and 
grossly material, too—are approaching 
their end. The most enlightened minds 
of Europe no longer visualize America as 
the land of steel, of coal, of dollars, but 


as the home of men and women who 
dream greatly and stretch the resources 
of their souls to make those dreams come 
true. 


THHRE ARE EVEN men and women 
in Europe—and their name is legion— 
who are beginning to believe that idealism 
has found its last resort in America; men 
and women who have eaten out of the 
hand of America the bread offered in Hu- 
manity’s name, with motives unalloyed 
with any selfish purpose, either of inter- 
est or of vainglory. This minority al- 
ready sees in America the fruition of the 
highest destinies of the race. The opin- 
ions and the feelings of these men and 
women are bound to exert a stimulating 
influence on the migration of Hurope’s 
youth to America for its training. 

Fortunately both for Europe and Amer- 
ica, our educators are receiving the new 
tendency in Hurope with hospitable reali- 
zation of what it will mean tg both worlds. 
At the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges in New York last month, 
hopeful indications of the success of the 
new relation of the New World to the Old 
were given. Such organizations as the 
American University Union in Europe are 
stretching a friendly hand to the incom- 
ing tide of the studious youth on this 
side. — 

Among the things that America can 
teach Europe, whether the instruction is 
carried on within academic quadrangles 
or among industrial establishments, is the 
truth that labor is dignified, that it is 
noble, that it is the hope of the world. 
Amid academic surroundings in the Old 
World, this basic conception of the New 
Age is too often banished. Another thing 
that America can well teach Europe is 
the elimination of red tape, the simplifi- 
eation of the processes of production. 
Hurope, in this phase of its life immedi- 
ately after the war, is hopelessly bound 
up in its own red tape, as the Lilliputians 
bound Gulliver. Hast of the English Chan- 
nel, Hurope is madly writing to add un- . 
countable kilometers to its oversupply of 
red tape. If America can inject into Hu- 
ropean psychology a tendency toward lib- 
eration from its heritage of red tape, it 
will confer upon the Old World a benefit 
for which Europe will thank it through 
the coming ages. If America can banish, 
or help to banish, from the Huropean 
soul its cramping, blighting inheritance 
of chauvinistic Nationalism, it will make 
a splendid contribution to the liberation 
of Europe. If America can induce the Hu- 
ropean offspring, or foster children, of its 
Alma Maters to regard their brothers 
from other nations as brothers, and not 
as hated rivals with whom no truce is 
possible, it will advance the millennium by 
centuries. : 


i) 
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Charles W. Eliot at Ninety 


Estimates of his career by distinguished cotem- 
poraries, and an introduction by the Editor 


The Source of His Power 


A comfortable way of living is to avoid our problems with “a judicious measure of obtuse- 
ness.” Even certain religious teachers have taught men to be in the world but not of the world, 
meaning they were to be sure, first of all, to cultivate a serene and quiet mind. Now Dr. Eliot 
is an excellent example of spiritual equilibrium. In our opinion his inward poise is his noblest 
characteristic. But he attained the high distinction neither by callous disregard of the wrongs 
and needs of the world nor by external rules for his own behavior. By such means there is no 
power. He learned wisdom in the meeting-house. Religion is the center of his life. He believes 
the heart of God is sure, and that the fabric of the world is sound. Whatever men may do, he 
is instant to measure the deed against the law of the Eternal, and the calm directness of his 
judgment refiects the sureness of his faith and understanding. It is not the error that receives 
the emphasis, but the truth. His attitude is not negative; it is positive. He chooses the more 
excellent way of overcoming with good. That is the rule of Dr. Eliot’s life. It is the source 
of his power. It is the explanation of his equanimity. Though his opinion on specific questions 
may differ from that of others, his spiritual integrity is unvarying in all things. He is a mas- 
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ter in the art of life. 


Forty Years at Harvard 
JOHN GRIER 'HIBBEN 


President of Princeton University 


Princeton University heartily congratulates Presi- 
dent Emeritus Eliot on the attainment of his ninetieth 
year. 

The forty years of his administration in Harvard 
University include the chief developments in American 
education since the Civil War, and during that period 
he exerted a more powerful educational influence than 
any other man. Those who agreed or differed with 
him in theory or policy all join to extol his breadth 
of view, close attention to duty, intrepid bearing and 
organizing genius. As his years lengthen beyond the 
usual span we gladly add our tribute of good-will and 
honor. Di tibi dent annos, de te nam cetera sumes. 


A Whole Character 


SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


Minister First Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass. (of which Dr. Eliot 
is an active member) 


The greatest contribution which President Eliot 
has made to the civilization of his times has been 
himself. It is the wholeness of his personality which 
impresses itself on all who are brought in contact 
with him. The word “integrity” takes on a new mean- 
ing when one listens to the clear words which express 
his thought. He has the rare ability to bring the 
whole force of his being upon each situation as it 
arises. His character is not an agglomeration of 
unrelated virtues. It is an organic whole. 

To know President Eliot is to recognize a new 
standard of honesty. There are many honest men 
who act according to their lights. But he has not 
only kept his lights burning, but he has always focused 
them upon that part of the road which is immediately 
before him. To him righteousness is not an abstrac- 
tion. He has an almost uncanny gift for being right on 
the burning issues of the hour. This is because to a 
naturally sound mind he has added through these many 
years a severe discipline. He has not tolerated super- 
stition or prejudice or mawkish sentimentality in him- 
self. This self-discipline has given him power over 
others. — nes, 


\ 


A. C€. D. 


To the generation of Americans now living, Presi- 
dent Eliot stands as the First Citizen of the Republic 
with his face turned, as it always has been, to the 
future, 


The Eliot Period 


ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN 
Editor of the Boston Herald 


President Eliot is the best example we have in 
America to-day of a man who, holding no public office 
or position of active leadership in business or politics 
or finance, commands the attention of his countrymen 
whenever he sees fit to speak. Whatever we have had 
the privilege of printing from the pen of President 
Bliot has enjoyed exceptionally wide reading, by all 
the tests we are able to make. This is because of 
his intellectual independence and his thoroughgoing 
democracy. 

President Eliot has proved very serviceable to me 
through the wise sayings of his which I remember and 
delight to quote. I may not always agree with him, 
but I invariably feel that his are the words of a pre- 
eminent figure, rich in the wisdom which life’s experi- 
ence can give, coupled with a high order of intellectual 
and moral culture. 

As an alumnus of Harvard, I have great sympathy 
with the man who told his son some years ago that 
by the time the latter became an aged man, the one 
thing that would stand out in his college life was the 
recollection that he was of the period of Eliot. 


An Ascending Lifeline — 


NEWTON D. BAKDR 
Member of Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, Scholar in Politics 


The life of President Charles W. Eliot covers almost 
a hundred years, during which science has revolu- 
tionized the life and thought of the world. During 
all that time, President Eliot has been at the very 
forefront of American thought as student, teacher, 
philosopher, and statesman, and his greatest contribu- 
tion to our civilization is his insistence upon the obli- 
gations of scholarship and the moral implications of 


_ progress. 


Amid the bustling noises and distractions of a great 
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democratic society, where temporary emotions choose 
impermanent leaders for passing occasions, it is often 
difticult to locate the sure voices and to identify the 
permanent leaders, but in retrospect, the thread of 
truth is continuous, and as a candid American looks 
back ninety years in the history of our country, he 
finds it to follow the lifeline of President Eliot. It 
begins simply, with his early days of devotion to science. 
It rises in an ascending curve of usefulness and power, 
until to-day it finds him the undisputed intellectual 
leader in our. great democracy. His leadership, like 
all great things, is quiet but sure, and it rests upon 
character and courage, which, after all, are the 
unchanging qualities which go to make greatness. 


His Superb Personality 


FABIAN FRANKLIN 
Editor the Independent and the Review 


To my mind, incomparably the greatest contribution 
that President Eliot has made to our civilization is 
that of his own superb personality. At this moment, 
at the age of fourscore and ten, he may well claim 
the rank of the foremost living American. His title 
to that eminence, while of course arising primarily out 
of specific achievements and definite intellectual gifts, 
rests, above all, upon that indefinable attribute of high 
personality which is far rarer than any mere ability 
in concrete achievement or any mere endowment of 
eloquence and literary skill. And its rareness is not 
more marked than is the potency of its influence. To 
the emergence, from time to time, in our university 
world, of men of his elevation of character, loftiness 
of purpose, and impressiveness of personality, we must 
look for the maintenance of the highest ideals of our 
intellectual and spiritual life, and the upholding of 
that proud position which it is the first duty of our 
universities to maintain. Some of President Eliot’s 
utterances, some of his acts, some of his policies, have 
awakened vigorous dissent on the part of able and 
high-minded critics; but there is room for only one 
opinion as to the priceless service he has rendered by 
the unfailing loftiness of his spirit, his generous wel- 
come to every. great and noble undertaking, whether 
educational or civic, his steady devotion to great 
principles, and his shining example as a leader of 
men. 


His Spiritual Perception 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY 


Banker, Philanthropist, and Publicist 


President Eliot! How fittingly the man is suggested 
by this name! We see the noble figure so finely 
portrayed by Sargent even if, as alas too often, the 


finest spiritual qualities of this man are not there ~ 


emphasized. How we respond, as we hear, even in 
reading, words so fitly chosen that the crystal-clear 
thought inspires us and educates! But to me the 
grandeur of this man is found in his ever strenuous 
spiritual perception of righteousness and the subtle 
revelation of heart shown as his teachings relate right- 
eousness to the social life of man in its highest aspect, 
which through knowledge of the Fatherhood of God 
leads to the worship due Him by His children, who thus 
may come unto a true brotherhood. 

As we look back through the centuries we note giant 
figures who show man’s dominance over time. Charles 


William Eliot I see as such a figure calling our great - 


American people to the highest life. 
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“The Lord Has Blessed Him” 


CHARLES R. BROWN 


Dean Divinity School, Yale University 


It has often been remarked that Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot made the presidency of Harvard University a 
position of national significance. His distinctive con- 
tribution to our American life, in my judgment, has 
been the clear emphasis which he has placed by utter- 
ance and by personal example upon the obligations of 
social position, culture, and training to the wider 
interests of society. It is altogether fitting that on 
the occasion of his ninetieth birthday some general 
recognition should be given to his noble qualities of 
mind and heart. “With long life” the Lord has blessed 
him and “shown him,” in its larger sense, “His salva- 
tion.” 


An Unsurpassed Leader 


GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 
Minister New Old South Church, Boston 


President Charles W. Eliot has always impressed 
me as a harmonious combination of high qualities, 
expressing themselves by turns, and again all together, 
in great services to the public, no one of which when 
detached from the others could be justly named 
as his greatest contribution to civilization. He is 
oftenest spoken of as our foremost American educator, 
and while men of light and leading preceded him and 
accompanied him, he stands in this field for creative 
and enduring influence without a peer. A brilliant 
younger contemporary described all American educa- 
tional conventions as “Eliot-centric.” Fifteen years 
ago President Eliot was called by Woodrow Wilson 
“our leading private citizen,’ and the whole country 
proudly assented. He has been all his life, but par- 
ticularly since he left the office of President of Har- 
vard University, a great publicist. Over a wide field 
of practical and humane interests he has been, for 
wisdom and persuasive force, an unsurpassed leader. 
In all such circles it is still true, as it has been for 
many years, “Where Macgregor sits, there is the 
head ‘of the table.” As a moral and religious influence 
President Eliot has long been pre-eminent among 
American laymen. He has been all this, and some- 
thing more: he has been and is himself unique in 
personal distinction, in elevation of mind, in width 
of outlook, in maturity of judgment, in immunity from 
unfairness and mean passions, in patience, magnanim- 
ity, and hope, in joyous and victorious life in the great 
causes he has served and carried in his heart. The thing 
which Pericles considered the greatest in his career, 
and which his eulogists all failed even to ‘mention, 
was this: “No Athenian through my means ever wore 
mourning.” I imagine that no praise could please 
President Eliot more, or be more true to the best in 
his career, than the recognition of his ardent and life- 
long devotion to human well-being, joy, and hope. 


“Greatest of the Puritans” 


WALDO L. COOK 


e 
Editor of the Springfield Republican 


President Eliot, the educator, has never interested . 


me so much as President Eliot, the citizen. Educa- 
tors are best qualified to estimate the permanent value 
of his contributions to university development in 
America. That he was an educational statesman 


always at his best in constructive work, is taken for 
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granted by those who cannot speak with authority on 
the subject. 

‘Dr. Eliot, to be sure, had the enormous cultural 
prestige of Harvard to support him in whatever he 
said or whatever cause he attempted to promote. Yet 
even the prestige of Harvard came to seem negligible 
compared with the exalted character, the passion for 
disinterested service, the dispassionate judgment, the 
austere intellectual independence and the literary 
purity and directness of speech which distinguished 
Dr. Eliot, the citizen. In many of the important elec- 
tions of his time his preference between candidates 
and parties carried extraordinary popular weight. 
Probably no other American in private life exercised 
so much influence as did Dr. Eliot by his occasional 
public letters in giving direction to American public 
opinion concerning the issues of the World War. He 
has realized perfectly one’s ideal of a man “of light 
and leading.” If he is “the last of the Puritans” in 
New England, we salute him as perhaps the greatest 
of them all. 


Saneness and Soundness 


M. L. BURTON 
President of the University of Michigan 


I consider President Charles W. Eliot one of the 
- great figures in all the history of American education, 
and a worthy descendant and successor of those 
pioneers who, as soon as they had established them- 
selves in a new country, thought it essential at once to 
provide a college for the training of their young man- 
hood. Mr. Eliot’s saneness and soundness, his fine 
uprightness of character, and his wisdom have been an 
inspiration to us all. The monuments to his accomplish- 
ments are to be found in those conceptions of the pur- 
poses and the administration of American universities 
which have contributed so largely to the development 
of such institutions throughout the country. ‘Without 
him undoubtedly their story would have been far dif- 
ferent. It is a deep joy to his many friends and 
admirers that ninety years so full and go rich have 
been vouchsafed to him. 


For ‘Academic Portals 


A. C. McGIFFERT 
President Union Theological Seminary 


To speak adequately of the services of such a man 
as President Eliot in a few brief paragraphs is of 
course quite impossible. It is as an educational 
reformer that any one engaged in the work of educa- 
tion naturally thinks of him. That we have in America 
to-day universities and professional schools that com- 
‘pare favorably with any in the world, is due to him 
more than to any other single man. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century our educational ideals and 
principles were sadly provincial and benighted. Largely 
through his commanding influence horizons were 
broadened, interests multiplied, standards raised, 
methods revolutionized, ancient prejudices broken 
down, and the spirit of research was acclimated among 
us. A few years ago I had the good fortune to read 
the inaugural address which he delivered upon assum- 
ing the presidency of Harvard in 1869, and it lies 
before me now. I wish it were possible to quote exten- 
sively from it, for it is a masterly document, and is 
prophetic of the magnificent reforming work he did 
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during the forty years of his presidency. One sentence, 
at any rate, I cannot withhold: 

“The worthy fruit of academic culture is an open 
mind, trained to careful thinking, instructed in the 
methods of philosophic investigation, acquainted in a 
general way with the accumulated thought of past 
generations, and penetrated with humility.” 

This might well be inscribed over the portals of all 
our higher institutions of learning. 

No briefest appreciation of President Eliot could 
possibly omit a reference to the unique service he 
has rendered in these later years by his pen. One of 
America’s greatest assets is his voice invariably raised 
in support of public justice and of international comity, 
and in condemnation of bigotry, obscurantism, and 
provincialism of every kind. The steadying influence 
of his sanity and poise has been of incalculable value 
in this most difficult time. 


A Realizing Idealist 


EDWARD W. BOK 
Onetime Editor Ladies’ Home Journal, Patron of Peace, Publicist 


To have lived ninety years, and to have lived them 
into such a record of service for others as the life of 
Doctor Eliot connotes, is an achievement given to few 
men in a generation. . I have always regarded Doctor 
Eliot’s life as singularly exemplary of the development 
of the best and highest in the individual, and at ninety 
he stands before the American nation as one of its 
first citizens representative of a practical idealism for 
which so many of us strive and so few realize. Of 
few men can it be more truthfully said that he has 
made the world better because he has lived in it. If 
ever the truth that immortality is in our own hands has 
been convincingly illustrated, it is in the lives of the 
thousands of young men whom Doctor Eliot has 
influenced-and whose fruit will be borne after he has 
passed away. 

What a fitting close to such a life it would be if it 
were crowned by a full century of years! 


Outstanding American 
“NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President Columbia University 


The greatest contribution which Mr. Eliot has made 
to our civilization is the lesson of his own personality 
and character. If a selection be made of those Ameri- 
cans who in the last generation have most notably. 
represented and interpreted the best that is in Ameri- 
can thought and American character, the names of 
Phillips Brooks and of Charles W. Eliot head the list. 
Far more than any president or public man, far more 
than any general or jurist, far more than any scientist 
or man of letters, far more than any captain of industry 
or masser of millions, they are the outstanding Ameri- 
cans of their time. It was given to them to voice and 
best to interpret the spiritual insight and the moral 
ideals of their generation. 

Mr. Eliot’s active career has been marked by con- 
spicuous courage. He has defended the unpopular 
because it was right and he has pressed forward to 
the new because it was helpful. His specific and 
individual contributions. to education and to other 
public questions fade into insignificance before the 
great and dominating lesson of his personality and 
his intellectual and moral character. 
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Do We Need a New Bible? 


Divergent but not mutually exclusive views of two ministers 


EV. CHARLES FRANCIS POTTHR 
of the West Side Unitarian Church, 
New York City, has organized a Bible 
class which meets on Sunday nights. The 
meetings are attended by large audiences. 
This class is an outgrowth of the theo- 
logical controversy. Of the need of a new 
Bible, suited to our day, Mr. Potter says: 
“In the development of the curriculum 
of the new Modernist Bible Class, I point 
out that it is foolish for an American 
democratic nation like the United States 
to imagine for a moment that it must 
be confined for its spiritual inspiration 
to the literature of a Semitic nation of 
two thousand years ago. 

“Tg it not somewhat incongruous for a 
democracy that achieved separation from 
monarchical ideas a century and a half 
ago still to refer to God as ‘King of 
kings’ and ‘Lord of lords’? How incon- 
sistent it was when our boys came back 
from the struggle to make the world 
‘safe for democracy’ that we opened our 
victory services in the churches with 
‘Come, Thou Almighty King’! It must 
not be thought, however, for a moment 
that I or the Unitarian Church denies 
the divinity of God. It is, however, no 
compliment in a democracy to call God 
a king. It would be better for us to fol- 
low the suggestion of Jesus, who once ex- 
claimed, ‘Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things I say?’ It is God as 
helper, leader, guide, and friend, rather 
than as monarch, to whom we should 
make obeisance, to whom we Americans 
should most wholeheartedly turn. Jesus 
said frequently ‘Follow me,’ but he never 
said ‘Worship me.’ 

“J will indicate by comparison during 
the course that there is ample inspira- 
tional material in the literary heritage of 
America. We, too, have our lawgivers, 
prophets, song-writers, and social reform- 
ers. For example, take ‘America, the 
Beautiful,’ by Katharine Lee Bates, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Speech, Washington’s 
Farewell Address. 

“The noble coterie of men who devel- 
oped the Constitution of the United 
States stood for ethical principles fully 
as high as those which led Moses to 
codify the Hebrew laws. Just as the He- 
brews and early Christians derived much 
of their law and literary inspiration from 
the Babylonians, BHgyptians, Persians, 
and Greeks, so we were inspired, espe- 
cially during our Colonial days, by the 
best English literary spirit and traditions. 
Surely in the writings of Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, there is much that 
should be preserved in the new American 
Pentateuch, or first five books of the mod- 
ern Old Testament. 

“Thomas Paine was one of our early 
prophets and in his ‘Age of Reason’ there 
are immortal sentences which should be 
taught to American children, as well as 
the sayings of the Hebrew prophets. 
What could be more inspiring than his 
words: ‘The world is my country; to do 


good is my religion’? Our poets, indeed, 
have produced literature as sublime as 
anything to be found in the Psalms of 
David. Job, too, is not the only dramatic 
poem which is sacred literature. 

“We have had, likewise, our Amoses, 
Isaiahs, Micahs, and Hoseas. Our Ameri- 
can social reformers, whose teachings will 
probably form one of the books of the 
new American Bible, not only had the 
advantage of all that Hebrew prophets 
said. They also met the problems that 
are nearer us to-day. Surely their writ- 
ings should be in the canon of the pro- 
posed All-American Bible. 

“Is not Jane Addams our modern 
Deborah leading in the warfare against 
social wrong? The Philistines of to-day 
must be fought by modern Davids. If 
Jesus was the Prince of Peace, may we 
not also call Woodrow Wilson the Pro- 
tagonist of Peace? Just as the unknown 
author of the book of Jonah sought to 
emancipate the Hebrews: from their pro- 
vincial isolation, so Woodrow Wilson sac- 
rificed his life in an attempt to persuade 
his country to enter the League of Na- 
tions and abandon isolation. 

“The collection of Lincolniana is rapidly 
accumulating. It should be used as ma- 
terial for one of the books of the all- 
American writ. It is evident that Abra- 
ham Lincoln makes fully as great a spir- 
itual appeal to the average patriotic 
American as does Jesus of Nazareth. He 
is our American social Christ. 

“If we are to have the Bible taught in 
our American schools, let it be the Ameri- 
can Bible.” 


“Like a Passageway to 


Many ministers and editors have re- 
acted most unfavorably to this striking 
and bold position of Mr. Potter, but it is 
not fully appreciated by them that in 
order to make his point before the pub- 
lic of the necessity of studying the Bible 
with an open mind, according to the sci- 
entific method known as the Higher Criti- 
cism, he must state the case in sharp 
contrast to the prevailing bibliolatry, or 
slavish Bible worship. Mr. Potter is a 
careful student of the Seripture, and he 
knows its beauty, holiness, and power 
over the lives of men. He knows two 
other things,—first, that the Bible is not 
all beautiful, holy, and powerful; and 
second, that God did not exhaust him- 
self in even the sublime passages of the 
Book, written by saints of old. God is 
a living God, and his revelations con- 
tinue. They have been manifest in every 
age and in every people. In American 
literature we emphatically do have pas- 
sages luminous with immortality and glo- 
rious in perfection. They are, we believe, 
inspired of God, absolutely. As such they 
are properly part of the addenda we 
would bind, at least in spirit, together 
with the ancient canon. They are God’s 
word. This is rational, reverent, and 
profoundly to be cherished by those who 
believe, not in the fixed and finished letter, 
but in the quickening and eternal spirit 
coming forth in the new words of life 
for the nurture of our abundant lives. 
The accompanying article of Mr. Van 
Ness elaborates in a remarkably direct 
and rewarding way the idea of both con- 
servatism and progress. 


the Best and Bravest” 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


AS THE TIME come, not simply for 

a revision of our Bible, but for an 
entirely new book of religion? Is there 
so much in both Old and New Testaments 
of a character out of date, if not positively 
harmful, as to make it advisable to lay 
the Bible on one side and proceed to the 
compilation of another book of Sacred 
Scriptures that shall speak directly and 
fervently to the modern mind and heart? 
This is no idle question. From Mar- 
tineau, greatest of English theologians in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
onward, there has been a line of thought- 
ful men and women opposed to the Bible 
in its present shape. These men and 
women have objected to the undiscrimi- 
nating use of the Scriptures in our Sun- 
day-schools, especially certain selections 
in the Pentateuch. They have sought, 
either through radical omissions, revi- 
sions, or supplementary writings, to bring 
into vogue a book of a more comprehensive 
character. They have said, “We will re- 
tain the best in the Hebrew and Christian 


Scriptures, but we will retain nothing 
else, no matter how time-honored.” This 
was the position taken by those who 
sought to compile what afterward came 
to be known as the Woman’s Bible. With 
a somewhat larger appreciation, Rey. 
M. K. Schermerhorn arranged what he 
called the “Seriptures of the World,” mak- 
ing less changes of wording, but adding 
to the selections taken from the Old and 
New Testament certain admirable ex- 
tracts from Buddhist, Hindu, Mohamme- 
dan, Parsee, and Chinese sacred writings. 

We all know that the Bible is very little 
read in private. The ignorance concern- 
ing its content is truly amazing. Were 
it not read in church and taught in Sun- 
day-schools, it is a question whether the 
average person would know anything 
about its contents. Certain it is that 
those allusions to it, or illustrations from 
it, used in literature, painting, and poetry, 
are seldom understood by our modern 
youth—or by their parents. 

The morality of the Old Testament, and 
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by that I mean the general ethical tone 
*pervading the whole thirty-nine books 
from Genesis to Malachi, inclusive, is un- 
doubtedly below the moral tone existing 
in the United States to-day. Look at the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars we are 
subscribing to feed and support German 
boys and girls, the children of our ene- 
mies only a half-dozen years ago. What 
would be thought of that citizen of Bos- 
ton who when appealed to on behalf of 
these little ones of Germany should re- 

fuse to give, quoting at the same time 
from what he called Holy Writ the fol- 
léwing sentiment: “Happy shall he be 
“that taketh and dasheth thy little ones 
against the rocks.’ 

What also would be thought of him if, 

knowing he intended to go to Hurope and 
never return, he first of all borrowed from 
his unsuspecting neighbors jewels of sil- 
ver and jewels of gold, and afterward 
if caught by the police gave for his ac- 
tion the excuse that the Lord God had 
so instructed him to do, exactly’ as the 
Hebrews had been told to borrow from the 
Egyptians? 
_ Or, again, suppose in the days of the 
break-up of the German. armies the 
Kaiser had been taken prisoner along with 
numerous privates and subalterns, and 
that he had been sent to England as a 
‘captive. When the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury learned that King George allowed 
the formerly high-placed prisoner still to 
live, he was so enraged that with his 
own hands, in Westminster Abbey before 
the high altar, he hacked and cut to 
pieces with a hatchet William IT, saying, 
“The Lord hath so commanded.” 

Though we may read the jubilant songs 
of Deborah and Miriam, yet we would not 
wish our mothers and daughters to be 
like these two Hebrew women immortal- 
ized by their countrymen. The deed of 
Jael, wife of Heber, fills us with horror. 
How can we hold up such a woman as a 
fit type to emulate? How can we join 
with the author of the book of Judges 
when he exclaims: 


“Blessed above women shall Jael 
be,—blessed the wife of Heber the 
Kenite; for she, having Sisera_ the 
Midianite in her tent, waited until he 
was asleep, and then putting her left 

“hand to the tent pin and her right 
hand to-a workman’s hammer smote 
Sisera. She smote through his head. 
yea, she pierced and struck through 
the temples. . At her feet he bowed, 
he fell, he lay where he bowed; then 
he fell down dead. So let all thine 
enemies perish, O Lord.” 


Much rather would we have our chil- 
dren read about the kindly deeds of Flor- 
ence Nightingale to friend and enemy 
alike; the humane acts of Clara Barton, 
Red Cross nurse, or Hdith Cavell; much 
rather would we have them take Jane 
Addams for an example rather than the 
half-barbareus Deborah, or the cruel Jael 
so highly extolled in the Old Testament. 

When it comes to the speeches and ad- 
dresses of Abraham Lincoln, particularly 
the Gettysburg Address, and the Second 
Inaugural in which are found the words 
“with malice toward none, with charity 
for all,’ we must admit that they pos- 
sess a greater moving power for good over 
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any American audience than do _ the 
speeches recorded of Israelitish rulers en- 
gaged in civil war from King Saul’s time 
to the latter days of Hezekiah. 

The passages in the book of Samuel con- 
cerning the shadowy underworld, and 


those sentences of Job, who describes it as © 


a place of darkness, as a land of “the 
blackness of darkness” where there is 
“no remembrance,” bring to the mourner 
no such sense of comfort and peace as 
the words of the poet Whittier in “The 
Eternal Goodness” where he says: 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


Nor does the description of heaven and 
the future state of man as we have it 
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“Is it not incongruous,” he asks, “for a 
democracy such as ours, that achieved 
separation from monarchical ideas a cen- 
tury and a half ago, still to refer to God 
as King of kings and Lord of lords? Is 
it not equally illogical to speak in one 
breath of ourselves as ‘citizens’ possess- 
ing equal rights in this American Repub- 
lic, and then on Sunday refer to our- 
selves, not as citizens, but as servants, 
subjects, miserable sinners before the 
throne of the Almighty Potentate, repeat- 
ing in unison passages from the Psalms 
which place man in the position of a 
groveling petitioner before a fearful and 
a wrathful Sovereign?” 

We have summed up carefully and 
frankly, I think, the position of the ex- 
treme modernist who voices his dissatis- 
faction with the time-honored Scriptures 
and believes that the hour has struck 
when those Scriptures should in large 
part be laid aside and a new compilation 
attempted. H. G. Wells; were he here, 
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Charles William Eliot 


On his ninetieth anniversary 
M. DAWES D’ALYOT 


Fourscore and ten!—Not empty figures, these, 

But full account of well-invested years 

Crowned with success; with honors; with degrees— 
The fruits of high endeavor. 
Regrets, and longings vain have here no place; 

Only the wish that Time with slower hand 

Would turn the glass—move with retarded pace— 
Or with more generous measure mete the sand. 
Brief is the Scripture’s “threescore years and ten,” 
When will and purpose firm, alert remain. 

What serves. the lesser need of lesser men 

Seems but a portion small for greater brain. 
Whom the-gods love should not die young, but share 
The gods’ immortal life, both here—and there. 
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in the book of Revelation, the closing book 
of the Bible, give any special joy to the 
aged, to those about to die, or to their 
mourning friends after they have gone. 
What minister to-day reads as a part of 
the funeral service the closing verses of 
chapter twenty, which give us the au- 
thor’s testimony as to the future? 

“And I saw the dead,” he tells us, 
“small and great, stand before God; and 
the books were opened: . .. and the dead 
were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to 
their works. And the sea gave up the 
dead which were in it; and the graves de- 
livered up the dead which were in them: 
and every man was judged. And whoseso- 
eyer’s name was not found written in 
the book of life was cast into the lake 
of fire.” 

Those who escape the lake of fire and 
brimstone—the eternal torment—they sing 
the songs of the Lord God and of the 
Lamb. ‘They stand upon a sea of glass, 
having harps within their hands, and 
crowns upon their heads, and praise con- 
tinually the name of the Lord. 

Rey. Charles F. Potter comments upon 
the strange difference between our politi- 
cal language and our religious language. 


or Mr. Potter, or even the most violent 
radical could hardly say that we have 
been unfair in our presentation. This 
being so, the question for us now to ask 
ourselves is, “Are we satisfied to do away 
with our ancient Bible?’ or to state it 
differently. If from modern American 
writings, such as books of poetry, history, 
law, instruction, and science, there were 
compiled a New Book to be laid upon our 
ehurch pulpits, should we be better 
pleased Sunday after Sunday to hear the 
preacher read from it than we are at 
present to hear him read from and com- 
ment upon our inherited Bible? Do you 
think the new words would carry, right 
along, more influence, more inspiration, 
than do the old words of the Hebrew and 
Christian Seriptures? What would you 
say? 

There are certain old houses, such as 
that of the Seven Gables in Salem, or the 
cottage in Ayrshire where Robert Burns 
was born, or the ancestral home of Wash- 
ington’s family in Sulgrave, England. The 
practical man might say of them, and 
say truly, that they were houses of a less 
developed age than the present. These 
houses might have contented their occu- 
pants, he might continue, but look at 
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them to-day! What are they? Hardly fit 
habitations for cultivated people. The 
roofs leak; shingles are gone; the win- 
dows are small and narrow; sufficient 
sunlight barely enters even at high noon 
on a summer’s day. There is no proper 
heating apparatus, no lighting system, no 
bath-room, no running water; the rooms 
are chill and cold; the ceiling is low; 
the floors are uneyen,—in short, there is 
hardly any part from foundation to roof 
that is satisfactory.. In consequence, let 
us agree to tear them down and build in 
their place convenient modern dwellings 
possessing all needed improvements, thor- 
oughly up-to-date. Yes, let us do away 
with these relics of a past age, or if 
not that, add such large additions as 
shall make the old by comparison seem 
even more miserable and unnecessary than 
now. 

If you started on this resolve, and com- 
menced to tear down the birthplace of 
Burns, we will say, or the House of the 
Seven Gables, do you think you would 
have universal approval? Would no 
voice, do you suppose, be lifted in protest? 

‘What would be the arguments of those 
who disapproved of your iconoclastic 
methods? Would they not say: “Are 
there not other motives and impulses be- 
sides those that are strictly utilitarian 
and logical? Does not association count 
for much? Are not memories worth 
something? Does not that which is old 
and time-honored have a value irrespec- 
tive altogether of what may be its worth 
in the modern marketplace? Can the new 
and the untried appeal to the imagination 
as does the old and the proved? Have 
not the emotions, as well as the intellect, 
a rightful place in any decision to tear 
down or to let stand? How shall archi- 
tectural development be measured if you 
demolish all ancient buildings and erect 
in their place new and modern ones? And 
even if you do, have not the lines of 
beauty and proportion in the old a worth, 
a true value which the modern may lack? 


as 


Or put it another way. Careful his- 
torical research and larger scientific knowl- 
edge have shown the various errors and 
superstitious references in Shakespeare’s 
works. From the Comedy of Errors to 
the tragedy of Othello (thirty-five plays 
in all) there are lines, references, allu- 
sions, that sometimes bring a blush to the 
cheek. Bohemia is spoken of as having 
a seaport. Roman history is sadly mixed. 
Characters are drawn without any regard 
to the time and place in which they lived. 
God is supposed to have illuminated Ham- 
let in regard to the treachery of his uncle 
through the ghost of his father, who, like 
Samuel, the prophet, in the Old Testa- 
ment, is allowed to speak as though he 
were still alive. Witches go through their 
incantations of prophecy exactly as did 
the Witch of Endor in ancient Israel, and 
deceit on the part of Jessica in the Mer- 
chant of Venice toward her old father 
seems as truly commended as deceit on 
the part of Jacob toward his Uncle Laban 
in the book of Genesis. 

The modern plays of Ibsen, Galsworthy, 
and Pinero do not make these mistakes; 
the nineteenth-century poets, such as 
Longfellow. and Tennyson, do not have 
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their pages stained with sensual allu- 
sions and sexual misdemeanors. Why not, 
then, do away with Shakespeare in’ our 
schools or on the stage, or if not that, 
eliminate the larger part of Shakespeare’s 
writings and add thereto the poetry, the 
historical and psychological knowledge of 
the present, and the dramas of represen- 
tative American playwrights? 

You recall the teachings of Jesus. He 
was reproached, as you know, for being 
an iconoclast, for his radical utterances 
regarding the Temple, and for his un- 
conformity to the traditional and merely 
formal. “I am come,” he said, “not to 
destroy, but to fulfill.’ In so saying 
Jesus put himself squarely in harmony 
with that great law of nature which is 
entitled “the law of evolution.” The new 
proceeds from the old, is a part of the 
old; the two are one in their fully com- 
pleted perfect state. 

“Not to destroy, but to complete.” 
There we have it. Those who lay their 
Bible upon a high shelf, refusing to use 
it, make even a greater mistake than they 
who use every and all parts as of the 
same worth. 

ak 


In the Bible there are heights and 
depths, things to emphasize and things to 
ignore, things that once were reality that 
now are symbols. Remembering this fact, 
we can use for edification such words as 
“Jerusalem,” “Zion,” “Jordan,” “Canaan” 
with larger, wider signification than was 
originally. possible, just as we use the 
phrase “may the kingdom come” with no 
sense of autocracy or royal rule, though 
those who first heard the words may have 
thought of an earthly king and an Ori- 
ental court. 

Exactly as we get the best out of Shake- 
speare’s various writings without casting 
aside even one of the plays, so I believe 
we can continue to get the best out of the 
Bible, even though when examined by the 
intellect there is so much that is crude, 
cruel, and superstitious. One forgets the 
narrow loves and racial hatreds of the 
young .Venetians as he picks up his Mer- 
chant of Venice and only remembers and 
obtains help from Portia’s lines on the 
quality of mercy; so one forgets the nar- 
row ideas and racial hatreds of the 
Temple worshipers as he reads the Psalms 
and remembers only and obtains help from 
the joyful burst of thankfulness con- 
tained in such phrases as these: “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, bless the Lord, and 
forget not all his benefits: Who forgiveth 
all thine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from de- 
struction; who crowneth thee with loving- 
kindness and tender mercies.” The Beati- 
tudes, the Sermon on the Mount, the story 
of the Samaritan, and the equally ten- 
der and beautiful story of the Prodigal 
are like nuggets of pure gold amid quartz; 
so, too, the heroic eleventh chapter of He- 
brews and the chapter in Corinthians on 
charity. Can human emotion rise to lof- 
tier heights? Can simple, childlike trust 
ever be better expressed than in the 
Twenty-third Psalm? Over against the 
title of “King of kings,” can we conceive 
of a wider, more intimate, more satisfy- 
ing title for God than “Heavenly Father,” 
or a better definition than that contained 
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in the conversation of Jesus with the 
Samaritan woman, “God is a Spirit: and 
they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth’? “God is Love,” 
says the Apostle: “the Father of lights 
in whom is no darkness.” “We love him 
because he first loved us.’ 

If, as I pointed out, there are puerile 
conceptions of the life after death, there 
are also hints and phrases that tell us 
of the spiritual survival—of an immor- 
tality in unison with the Godhead, of joys 
and satisfactions beyond and above all 
that eye can see and ear can hear. 


+ 


The soul of a great people is revealed in 
the Bible. It is like a biography. We 
have the infant with childish desires; the 
boy with his pranks and his irresponsi- 
bilities; the youth full of dash, passion, 
hatreds, and ambitions; the man breast- 
ing the tide, meeting temptation, some- 
times falling as did David, sometimes ris- 
ing grandly and taking on greater deter- 
mination; the man growing in knowledge 
and in high desire, appreciating more and 
more what duty means, what religion re- 
quires, and finally shouting forth, ‘What 
doth the Lord require more than to do 
justly, to love merey, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” 

Grand old book! - Inspiring old treas- 
ure-house! We cannot give you up. We 
can no more give you up than we can de- 
sert a loved child, or a husband, a wife, 
or a daughter. Your help to us resides in 
your very frailties as well as in your 
strength, in your humanity as well as 
in your divinity. Your imperfections tell 
us of our own, reyeal them as in a mirror. 
Your aspirations strengthen and confirm 
our own. Your faith makes us wish to 
possess the same faith. Your sure and 
steadfast trust in the Lord tells us that 
only in Him who is the God and Father 
of our souls shall we find sure refuge and 
peace. We bless you for the stimulating 
friends to whom you introduce us; we 
thank you for giving us the chance to 
know Isaiah and Micah and brave old 
Elijah, for giving us the opportunity of 
listening in to impetuous Peter and the 
versatile Paul, and above and beyond all, 
to touch, as it were, the loving heart of 
their Master and ‘Teacher.. In and 
through him, too,.we are instructed; in 
and through him does God come nearer 
and become dearer; in and through him 
do we learn how humanity can take on 
divinity and this mortal partake of im- 
mortality, and through him we learn—oh, 
wonderful paradoxical lesson !—that only 
through self-denial and pain, only through 
purity and unselfishness can we scale to 
the highest heights where there is the 
hush and majesty of the Eternal, the 
power and fullness of life. Like a pas- 
sageway is the Bible, at times through 
shadows and at times through narrow, 
dark, and dismal sections, but always 
leading onward, always going toward the 
Beulah Land—toward the best and bray- 
est. That passageway has been taken by 
thousands. Has the time now come to 
close its entrance and seek another pas- 
sageway? . : 

Let your soul speak. What is its 
answer? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Faith 
To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The heading “The Optimistic Uncer- 
tainty of Unitarians” in the February 21 
issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER -at- 
tracted my attention with a kind of joyous 
expectation.- Why? Probably because I 
expected to find a witty discussion of 
the laisser faire attitude of those indi- 
viduals who seem to think that their re- 
ligious life needs no development or cul- 
tivation. In short, I expected to find some 
Suggestion as to how to awaken the human 
soul from its agelong lethargy and un- 
certainty. 

On the contrary, what did I find? I 
found almost a confession that the Unita- 
rian movement after all has been a fail- 
ure; almost a pathetic appeal to us in 
this fashion: Inasmuch as the orthodox 
churches are already willing to come 


“more than halfway to meet us, shall we 


not return a little way to meet them? We 
have already met them and together we 
are all moving in the same direction on 
the highway of fellowship and good-will. 
Along what highway, then, are we asked 
to return? Along the highway of “lib- 
eral theology.” This liberal theology 
must deal authoritatively, for example, 
with the problem of goodness and sin 
which reaches its crux in the dispute as 
to the nature of Jesus; and the problem 
of sickness, which must be brought within 
the survey of theology. 

These are precisely the questions with 
which dogmatic theology has always at- 
tempted to deal, and any new attempt 
along this line must inevitably end in a 
dogmatie statement. And the realities in- 
yolved are so complex that an arbitrary 
statement is useless. 

In the closing paragraph Mr. 
says: 

“Religious progress is almost always 
the work of the pioneer whose rugged 
thinking clears the way. Continued prog- 


Hanson 


ress means that the highways must be 


thoroughly made and thoroughly main- 
tained, in order that all may advance upon 
them.” 

To one who has lived on a real frontier, 
the suggestion of “highways thoroughly 
made and thoroughly maintained” as a 
concomitant of pioneer life is painfully 
incongruous. Such highways do _ not 
exist at the frontier. However, Mr. Han- 
son does suggest a picture. If we give 
the people such highways as he pleads 
for, they will demand automobiles to ride 
in on those highways, and some at least 
will demand chauffeurs to drive their auto- 
mobiles so that they will not need to 
exert themselves at all. Some people do 
not go to church because they prefer to 
ride in their material automobiles; and 
if perchance they do go to church on 
Waster Sunday and the minister does not 
succeed in building a concrete spiritual 
highway resting on a solid foundation, 
and furthermore if he does not design, 
build, and present to them (for the in- 
eonsiderable sum which they put into 
the contribution plate) a completely fin- 
ished and varnished spiritual automobile, 


and if he does not persuade them that this 
spiritual automobile is superior to their 


- old one, all within the short space of a 


half-hour, they decide that it is scarcely 
worth while to go to church anyway. 

Restless persons rush hither and thither 

in their automobiles, they go to Europe, 
they go to California, they cruise around 
the world, and return almost as restless 
as when they started. You cannot re- 
lease the imprisoned soul by simply mov- 
ing its prison from place to place. The 
door of the prison must be unlocked. You 
cannot quench the thirst of the human 
soul for endless variety within perfect 
harmony by offering up dry bones of con- 
tention. This thirst can only be quenched 
at the fountainhead of life itself. 
_ But if one is suffering from a fever 
and desires a drink of cold water, does 
he ask: “Who was the engineer who de- 
signed the hydraulic system through 
which the water flows to this city? Was 
he without sin? And who was the 
plumber who installed the water piped 
in this house? Was he without sin? If 
you are sure both of these were without 
sin, you may go to the faucet and bring 
me a drink of cold water, but if you are 
not sure, never mind, I will wait.” 

In a similar manner the waters of life, 
by means of language written or spoken, 
may be conducted through the intellect 
into the very house of God, which is our 
body, but if the ruling spirit within that 
house be autocratic and refuse to drink, 
the feverish longing of the soul will not 
be quenched. If the immediate cause of 
such a refusal is spiritual uncertainty, it 
matters little whether that uncertainty 
springs from spiritual lethargy and in- 
difference or is the result of quasi- 
rational willfulness: the consequences are 
the same. The only clearly defined sin 
here is the refusal to drink. 

Philip Cabot says, “I was literally 
beaten and battered into a faith.” _ 

It is not necessary to wait until: we 
have been “beaten and battered,” but the 
fact remains that by faith and through 
faith alone can the lost and wandering 
child of God find his way back again to 
the comforts in his Father’s house. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. M. R. WoLrarp. 


Mr. Clynes’s Status 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


To my mind Tue Register is doing 
specially good work by its articles on 
international matters. Particularly in- 
teresting and informing are the contribu- 
tions of your BHuropean correspondent. 
But Mr. Tonjoroff makes a bad slip in his 
article on “Labor at Britain’s Helm.” He 
names John R. Clynes as an extremist. 
The truth is, Clynes is so moderate that 
he is regarded by the real extremists as 
a melancholy back number. He supported 
the Coalition Government in the war, be- 
came a member of the Government, and 
occupied the post of Food Controller dur- 
ing the war period. He is as extreme as 
Mr. Hoover! Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


Minton, MAss. 


Your Minister’s Salary 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The discussion about the low salaries of 
ministers has so far not reached the 
vital point involved. The trouble at the 
bottom of it all is the cut-throat compe- 
tition of sects. If there are many times 
more churches, of varied names and de- 
nominations, in a given community than 
would serve to hold its population for reli- 
gious services, then inevitably there will 
be insufficient support for each church. 
Hence low salary for each minister. Un- 
less the real “community church,” that is, 
a union congregation of all near each 
other in faith and practice, can be made 
more universal, we cannot have better 
support for church or minister. 

To call a church “Community” is not to 
make it such. It may be, and sometimes 
is, the last divisive little group among 
the religious congregations. But to call 
together in each locality those nearest 
each other in doctrine-and chureh govern- 
ment, and to have them unite to use one 
ehurch building and the service of one 
man or woman of organizing and harmo- 
nizing power—that would be to lift the 
whole economic as truly as the whole 
spiritual situation. 

The Roman Catholics must work by 
themselves; the Jews, of more or less pro- 
gressive type, by themselves. The HEvan- 
gelical bodies might unite—all who call 
Jesus “Lord and Master’—and make one 
great body of distinctly Christian but 
broad-minded modernistic leadership in 
American life. There would be left the 
Liberal bodies,—the Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, Free Congregational, Independent, 
Free Religious, and MHthical Culture 
groups. 

There is no reason why these should 
not unite in one great leadership in the 
Federation of Religious Liberals by what- 
ever name it might come at last to be 
ealled,—no reason except tenacity of par- 
tisan and dogmatic separatism. To-day, 
if ever in the history-of religious group- 
ing, there is need for such a reorganiza- 
tion of religious forces as shall make no 
more at most than those four groups in 
the religious world. 

Then let some of us at least try to cre- 
ate a tendency toward helping to marshal 
the mob of sects into an army of service 
under the four banners; Roman Catholic 
and Greek Catholic, United Evangelical 
Christians, Jewish Synagogues, and Fed- 
erated Religious Liberals. 

More spiritual co-operation, more un- 
derstanding that only wide and deep 
cleavages should be permitted to remain, 
and more real unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, would not only put reli- 
gious .leadership where it belongs, but 
raise ministers’ salaries, by making the 
profession less a victim of sectarianism 
and more a chance for large ethical and 
social service. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 

New York, N.Y. 
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Let Your Light So Shine 


An address on Young People’s Sunday, 
‘February 24, Second Church in Boston 


WAITSTILL HASTINGS SHARP 


HERE ARE FOUR ACTORS in the 

last scene of Christ’s life: Judas, Peter, 
Pilate, and Jesus. The parts these’ men 
play make theirs the most humanly sig- 
nificant drama in history. Three failed, 
faced with a test as old as human nature; 
in the triumph of the fourth, mankind at- 
tained its spiritual ideal. 

Jesus had gone to Jerusalem with the 
certain knowledge that death awaited 
him in that stronghold of priestcraft and 
reaction. Judas, a disciple, then went his 
way and communed with the chief priests 
and captains how he might betray his 
master and capitalize his discipleship: 
how he might sell his soul for gold. 
Human the motive? Yes, indeed! Judas 
was not the last to make trust a nego- 
tiable instrument. He sold his master 
with a disciple’s kiss. 

Jesus’ disciples had confidently looked 
forward to the establishment of a tem- 
poral kingdom in Jerusalem. Until this 
hour they had thought of him as a Mes- 
siah coming to revive the days of David’s 
glory. Only after his death did they un- 
derstand his mission. Now, bewildered at 
his submission, the band of disillusioned 
followers scattered before the advancing 
torechlight of the soldiery. Jesus was led 
away alone, and Peter followed afar off 
to play his role of fear and failure. Im- 
pulsive, worshiping his master, Peter fal- 
tered when that noble presence was torn 
from him. Shrinking from the fate of his 
leader, he thrice denied his discipleship, 
and Jesus went before the midnight coun- 
cil, heroic in his lonely faith. 


+ 


And the whole multitude of them arose 
and led him unto Pilate, whose conscience. 
faced by Jesus’ purity and innocence, 
wrung from him the admission, “I find 
no fault in this man.” And with his 
Roman legions behind him to uphold any 
decision he might make, Pilate flinched 
before the frenzied mob, and the voice 
of them and of the chief priests prevailed. 
Barabbas, the felon, was released, and 
Pilate gave sentence that it should be as 
they required. Pilate was a well-meaning 
man. ; ; 

The saddest and most crushing tempta- 
tion in this world is the temptation to 
despair of human nature. Faced with 
that temptation, if ever a man was, Jesus 
could pray in his agony, ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

Thus these three of his fellow-men 
failed in the greatest episode of history: 
Judas for love of money; Peter for love 
of life; Pilate for love of power. They 
were three intensely conscientious men. 
‘The record of their failure contains also 
a record of their remorse. Judas hung 
himself for shame; Peter wept his sin 
away in bitter tears; Pilate struggled 
piteously to symbolize his innocence by 


washing his hands of the -blood which his 
conscience had suffered to be taken. The 
remorse of Judas, Peter, and Pilate prove 
them to have been, like all of us, men of 
conscience, but of a conscience that smote 
them only after theirs were recorded sins. 

Their experience had not fortified them 
against these overwhelming situations. 

Can we, richer with two thousand years 
of history, expect of our experience a for- 
tification against sin? 

The world is too much with us. The de- 
mands of competition have so accentuated 
the needs and interests of each person 
that he is often swept away from church 
and home and friendships during the busy 
and productive years of his life. Men 
and nations are faced by a problem of 
living together graver than ever before. 
How can they meet it? 

We find the answer in one of the funda- 
mental laws of biology and life: Living 
organisms are modified by every experi- 
ence. The primrose, placed on the win- 
dow sill, bends toward the light. The 
oak tree, springing from the hillside, 
grows vertically. Every experience is ac- 
companied by its change, be the change 
never so minute. God works in a mys- 
terious way His wonders to perform. 


+ 


Now dedicate the truth of this law to 
the conduct of our lives: to experience. 
Its social and religious value cannot be 
overestimated. Our personalities are or- 
ganisms developed by life experience. 
Beyond the sense of God the most real 
and powerful life experience is that of 
soul with soul. Therefore it is our social 
and religious duty to make these expe- 
riences contacts-for-good. 

Consider every meeting with another as 
a contact with a soul. Consider yourself 
as stimulating or debasing that soul. 
Consider him carrying your effect to the 
lives of others, and, my friends, the re- 
sponsibility of life in those terms is al- 
most awful. 

Life is a heritage, offering us the past 
and promising our present to the future. 
Ours is indeed a social and a spiritual 
immortality—vivid and far more inspir- 
ing than a psychic existence after death. 
What a challenge to great deeds of good 
is life when thus considered! What cheer 
to think that our influence pulses forever 
in the race; that as our lives are monu- 
ments to those who have passed on, so we 
shall be commemorated in those who fol- 
low us. Our influence is to be recorded 
in mankind. It is for us to say whether 
as contagion or as inspiration. 

Jesus was the ideal human exemplar of 
this doctrine. Ever in touch with God, 
he made each meeting with his fellow- 
men a contact-for-good, which fortified to 
the last his faith in human nature and 
which has borne fruit in the Christian — 
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Church. The immortality of Jesus’ influ- 
ence attests to the truth of this as a life 
doctrine. 

My most precious memory of our 275th 
anniversary celebration is the recollection 
of those successive greetings from this 
pulpit. I was never so deeply moved. Of 
Dr. George A. Gordon I thought: “What 
a mighty man of God! What an influence 
for righteousness in a great community! 
Can any one face a personality like his 
and deny the sublime reality and influence 
of soul experience? Can any one deny 
his responsibility to God and man for the 
purity of each contact with another’s per- 
sonality ?” 

I present this ideal of life to old and 
young alike. Age owes to youth its duty 
of instruction and exemplary living; youth 
owes to age its duty of learning and of 
aspiration. When age cherishes no vision 
of what its youth is to be, when youth 
cherishes no vision of what its age is to 
be, the people perish, as did Rome, and as 
will Europe unless the youth and age of 
that continent unite to rescue the idealism 
in human relations. ~ 


+ 


One word to youth. Do not deceive 
yourselves with the thought so perni- 
ciously broadcast to-day that this is the 
time for mistakes,—that errors of passion 
are expected of you because you are 
young. Think not of life as a process to 
be seriously started when you are older. 
You are living and building now in error 
or in truth, on roek or on sand. Your 
mistakes are never retrievable. Their 
effect is built into your lives, and so into 
others’ lives forever. 

Each individual life is the development 
of a point of view by the power of reli- 
gious and social experience. All the bit- 
terness and war, social and _ political, 
springs from the insulation of these points 
of view. Lacking contact, they lack un- 
derstanding; lacking understanding, they 
mis-understand. We must appeal to their 
unanimity and recreate millions of them. 

Over the country to-day young people 
are concerned with the purpose of youth. 
I have tried to show you that it is a pur- 
pose to seek early and sincerely the life 
that leads us forth to humanity and so to 
God. 


Faith 
GEORGIA §. COUCH 


My trust in God is such, that come what 
will 

Of weary heartache or of earthly woe, 

I feel His loving hand will lead me still 

Through all the stony pathways here 
below. 


I am His child, He watches over me; 

And though the stormclouds gather o’er 
my head, 

Though skies grow black, I have the faith 
that He 

Will keep a guiding light for me ahead. 


And when at last Death’s sable wings 
descend, 

Through vales so dark my dim eyes can- 
not see, 

He in His mercy will my steps attend, 

And hold me safe through alli eternity, 


r) 
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Ten Important Books of 1923 
PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


Meadville Theological School 


1. THe Lire or Curist. By Giovanni 
Papini. (Harcourt, Brace, $3.00.) Worth- 
less historically and dogmatically of 
course, but written with’ extraordinary 
brilliance, and leaving a tremendously 
vivid impression of a vital personality and 
its setting. Often there is real insight 
into the meaning of a Gospel saying. 

2. THE New Testament. By HE. J. 
Goodspeed. (Univ. of Chicago, $3.00.) 
An American translation. Its merit is 
that it is making some Americans read 
the New Testament. ~ 

3. Srven Aces. By the Gentleman with 
a Duster. (Putnam, $2.50.) Tluminating 
résumés of seven great men who made 
“ages”; a masterpiece of condensation in 
portraiture of personality and influence. 

4. Reicious Founpations. Hdited by 
Rufus Jones. (Macmillan, $1.00.) Wise 
words by wise men (Jones, Peabody, 
Jacks, e¢ al.) on the fundamentals of real 
religion. A guide to the inquiring and 
the perplexed, of a rare simplicity, intel- 
ligibility, and persuasiveness. 

5. BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By 
J. Estlin Carpenter. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) One of the noblest books on religion 
eyer written. Scholarship of the highest 
type blended with the profoundest reli- 


gious sensibility and the most exquisite 
literary skill. 

_ 6, THE MINISTER AND HIS ParisH. By 
H. W. Foote. (Macmillan, $1.75.) Simply 
indispensable to any one who would be 
either a successful minister or a success- 
ful parishioner. 

7. Tue Mora Lark or THE HeEsrews. 
By J. M. P. Smith. (Univ. of Chicago, 
$2.25.) Illuminating studies of the chief 
national contribution to the moral life of 
the world. ‘ 

8. THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE MODERN 
Wort. (Macmillan, $2.50.) The best es- 
timate of the permanently valuable ele- 
ments in one of the formative men in 
human history. Finely written; a joy to 
read. 

9. THE DECAY AND RESTORATION OF CIVI- 
LIZATION. By Albert Schweitzer. (A. & 
C. Black.) One of the most versatile and 
gifted men of our generation saying fun- 
damental things. We may agree or differ ; 
we may not ignore. 

10. PsycHoLocy AND Morats. By J.-A. 
Hadfield. (McBride, $2.00.) The “new” 
psychology made sane, scientific, and de- 
cent. A man who knows addressing those 
who should know. 


Almost a Motion Picture 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 


Wer AND OvrR History. A BIOGRAPHY OF 
THE AMPRICAN Pnoptn. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart. New York: The American Viewpoint 
Society. 

The American Viewpoint Society an- 
nounces another of its remarkable vol- 
umes, We and Our History. It is the 
nearest approach to a motion picture of 
anything in book form. The illustrations, 
averaging three to a page, with here and 
there a beautiful full-page plate, show the 
successive stages of colonial and national 
life. Accompanying each illustration is a 
graphie paragraph which links the text 
and the pictures. This is just the kind 
of book for young America to have con- 
stantly at hand. It is unquestionably de- 
signed for Americanization classes, that 
those unfamiliar with the Wnglish lan- 
guage may learn more rapidly of our na- 
tional life, yet it is an immensely prac- 
tical yolume for desk use by any one who 
wishes to gain an accurate, consecutive 
picture of American life. There are in the 
back such valuable helps as the Mayflower 
Compact, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Articles of Confederation, Analyzed 
Text of the Federal Constitution, Exact 
Text of the Constitution, with explana- 
tions, questions, and problems for class 
‘use, a statement of the Monroe Doctrine, 


‘and full index. A thoroughly reliable and 


exceedingly useful volume. 


Sp 


Days that Can Never Come Again 


A TanpeRFooT IN Nnw Mouxico. By R. B. 
Townshend. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
$3.50. 

The author of this interesting book is 
an Englishman who, aS a young man, 
spent a number of stirring years in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico in the seventies of 
the last century. This volume, like his 
previous work, is full of adventure. It is 
a graphic and accurate picture of the 
great Southwest in the pioneer days, de- 
picting life among cowboys, miners, des- 
peradoes, Indians, and frontiersmen of 
every description, such as will never 
again be seen upon this continent. He 
has given a description of Indian life and 
character such as few have been able to 
depict, for he lived as an intimate and 
trusted friend among the Pueblos. His 
narrative of how the Indians secured 
rain by ignominiously dragging their 
patron saint, San Joaquin, through the 
dust with a lasso about his neck until 
the recalcitrant saint was glad to relent 
and send the needed flood, is a delicious 
bit of description, as is also his story of 
the tragic religious orgies of the Mexican 
Penitentes. “A glimpse into the Dark 
Ages,” he calls the rites of the latter, 
while a Pueblo ceremonial he witnesses is 
“a glimpse into the dark soul of Pagan- 
ism itself.” 

There are adventures in abundance,— 
hunting big game, searching for gold, hun- 
gering and thirsting in the desert, escap- 
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ing from outlaws, and a two-thousand- 
mile journey on horseback into Texas to 
purchase and bring back a band of horses 
to sell to the Colorado miners. All this 
is told in a breezy, picturesque style that 
grips the attention and holds it to the 
end. The book is more than a mere de- 
scriptive tale; it is an interpretation of 
things that can never be again,—the 
land, the people, the pioneer life of fifty 
years ago. A book to delight and in- 
struct the reader. M. B. T. 


A Milestone in American Fiction 

TH THOUSAND AND First NieuT. By Grant 
Overton. New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

Strikingly original is the method of 
this story’s construction. Having set his 
s¢ene and introduced his characters, its 
author enters upon one path of narrative, 
brings it up to a certain point, abandons 


GRANT OVERTON 


it momentarily to go back and take up 
another which he follows for a time, only 
to leave that in turn and trace out a 
third in the same way. The three stories 
thus told then meet, to be skillfully and 
convincingly interwoven into a conclusion 
as impressive as it is inevitable. Of Mr. 
Overton’s latest novel it is difficult to 
speak with the restraint of discriminating 
criticism. To the writer it appears to 
come near to being a genuine work of 
art, to being another milestone in the de- 
velopment of American prose fiction. 
Something of Conrad but more of Haw- 
thorne is in this novel, which has but 
three characters, whose main events trans- 
pire during a single summer night, and 
which is as remarkable for the beauty 
of its language as for its atmosphere of 
haunting tragedy. The plot is both origi- 
nal and highly imaginative. ‘The situa- 
tions follow one another in a sequence 
strictly logical. In recent novels we can- 
not recall a scene as striking as that of 
the meeting of the hero and heroine in 
the ancient hall of mirrors. Mr. Over- 
ton is also to be congratulated upon hay- 
ing had the courage to avoid the cliché 
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of a happy ending. A welcome relief 
from the cigarette-and-cocktail school of 
fiction, The Thousand and First Night 
will appeal to all who like novels rich in 
their appeal to the poetry latent in human 
nature. ALR. HG 


Regenerating a Draft-Dodger 

STAIRWAY OF THE Sun. By Robert Welles 
Ritchie. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. $2.00. 

A draft-dodger and refugee from his 
country, Coates Blanding becomes a wan- 
derer among the isles of ‘the Pacific, a 
down-and-outer, living with the dregs of 
men of all colors, a weakling and a 
coward. This book is the story of the 
physical and moral regeneration of this 
man, who finds his way to the island of 
Hawaii and becomes involved in the 
struggle between the Japanese and tle 
Americans over the language-schools con- 
troversy. Blanding does the Territory of 
Hawaii a great service in unearthing a 
Japanese plot against American rule, wins 
the approval of the governor, redeems the 
post, and has his forfeited citizenship 
restored at Washington. A capable 
American girl who helps her father in 
his fight for American ideals and Hnglish- 
language schools, enters into the tale and 
profoundly influences Blanding. There is 
a graphic deseription of a volcanic erup- 
tion of Mauna Loa, with a tremendous 
lava flow, which aids materially in frus- 
trating the plot of Japanese intriguers to 
oust the American planters and gain con- 
trol of their plantations. One gets a good 
idea of the ethnic mix-up in the islands 
through the pages of this novel. 

M. B. T. 


A Full-Blown Popular Fictionist 

Tun CoAst or FOLLY. 
son. 
tion. 


By Coningsby Daw- 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
$2.00. 

The Coast of Folly is the story of a 
silly little rich girl who plays with fire 
(fire being another woman’s unloved hus- 
band), suffers social ostracism, discov- 
ers God, heaps coals of fire on the heads 
of her enemies, and ends up by marrying 
the right man. The theme is hackneyed, 
the situations unreal, and almost all of 
the characters psychologically impossible. 
It is quite evident that Coningsby Dawson 
is now a full-blown popular fictionist. 
This is to be deplored, because we be- 
lieve that the author of The Garden With- 
out Walls has it in him to do good and dis- 
tinctive work. WwW. J. G. 


Decked Out 
in Pennsylvanian-Dutch 

Tue Snos. By Helen R. Martin. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

The popular novelist of the antimacas- 
sar age was fond of featuring as his hero 
a romantic prince of the blood royal, or 
at least a nobleman of irreproachable 
lineage and bank account. He at once saw 
to it that his hero’s eyes fell on a pretty 
maid milking her cow, and left the smit- 
ten gentle with no alternative but straight- 
way to disguise himself as a plowboy and 
win, for love’s own sweet sake, the hand 
of the simple country lass. 

Mrs. Martin, being a modern (and, we 
suspect, a feminist), chooses from one of 
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our best families, not her hero, but her 
heroine, and rather recklessly marries her 
off to a promising young snob who thinks 
jie is marrying beneath him. But, alas! 
Nancy, the wife, discovers that one can- 
not make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear 
nor a saint out of a snob. At long last 
she gives herself the melancholy satis- 
faction of disclosing her identity and di- 
vorcing her husband. The principal char- 
acters are, to us, overdrawn and tiresome, 
but the supers are entertaining, and the 
comic relief, most of it decked out in 
Pennsylvanian-Dutch dialect, is quite 
jolly. W. J. G. 
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Books Received 


Tun CHRISTIAN Lirnp. By Raymond Huse. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
$0.50. 5 

Tun WINNING OF THE Far Wast. By 
Sidney L. Gulick. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.35. 

Tun Scrpncn or Succuss. By Ludwig 8S. 
Landmichl. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50. 

Tur Boy witH -TrHH U.S. DrpLtomatTs. By 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.75. : 

AURILLY, THN VIRGIN ISLH. 
Garrett. Boston: Christopher 
House. $2.00. 


By Charles W. 
Publishing 


Ten Important Books of 1923 
in the Field of 
History of Religions and Semitic Languages 


PROF. THEOPHILE J. MEBK 


University of Toronto 


Comparatively few noteworthy books that are not too technical for’ the 
general reader were produced in the year 1923 in the fields of History of 


Religions and Semitic Languages. 


Among these the following might be listed 


as the ten which will appeal most to those interested in liberal religion and 


offer most food for thought: 


1. THe OrIGIn AND Evolution or RE- 
LIGIonN. By H. Washburn Hopkins. 
(Yale Press.) A suggestive treatise 
from a serious student of religion, the 
author of a number of books on religion 
and the great authority on the reli- 
gions of India. Pertinent topics like 
the origin of religion, religion and phi- 
losophy, religion and _ ethics, the 
trinity in religion, and the reality of 
religion make this book exceedingly 
valuable. 

2. Tae BirrtH AND GROWTH or RE- 
LIGION. By George Foot Moore. 
(Scribner’s.) A book by an acknowl- 
edged authority in the field of religion, 
one of the greatest of our day. It 
covers pretty much the same ground as 
the preceding book by Hopkins, and it 
is interesting to contrast the two. 
They are strikingly alike on many 
points. 

3. THE GoLpEN BovueH: A STupy IN 
Macic AND RELIGION (abridged edi- 
tion). By James G. Frazer. (Mac- 
millan.) Those who have not the time 
and energy to read the voluminous 
writings of Frazer will welcome this 
one-volume edition of his work. It 
contains in tabloid form all the sug- 
gestive material of his larger work. 

4, FoLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
STupDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
LEGEND, AND Law (abridged edition). 
By James @. Frazer. (Macmillan.) An- 
other welcome condensation-of a larger 
work. No serious student of religion 
can neglect it. : 

5. THe Sacrep Dance. By W. O. #. 
Oesterley. (Cambridge Press.) To all 
students of ancient religion in general 
and of the Hebrew religion in particu- 
lar this able book has much to offer. 
A flood of light is thrown on the origin 
and significance of the dance in religion. 


6. BrotHERHOOD IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By A. S. Peake. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) A book on an attractive 
theme by a leading Old Testament 
scholar, who treats his subject his- 
torically and scientifically. The book is 
a good antidote to the writings of those 
well-meaning but misguided folk who 
would turn the Hebrew prophets into 
modern social teachers. 


7. Tur Otp TESTAMENT AND AFTER. 
By Claude G. Montefiore. (Macmillan.) 
Neither Jew nor Christian can read 
this book without appreciating more 
each other’s religion and being drawn 
the closer together. The Jew must 
have a kindlier feeling for Christianity, 
and the Christian a warmer apprecia- 
tion of the teachings of the rabbis. 


8. THe Semitic RELIGIONS, HEBREW, 
JEWISH, CHRISTIAN, AND MosteM. Byvw. 
David M. Kay. (T. & T. Clark.) A 
sympathetic treatment of the four 
great religions of the world that are in 
whole or in part the product of Semitic 
thought. The book is popular in char- 
acter. 


9. PROPHECY AND THE PropHets. By 
T. H. Robinson. (Scribner’s.) <A fresh 
and stimulating treatment of Hebrew 
prophecy and prophets. The book 
would seem to mark a new epoch in our 
understanding of prophecy and should 
not be missed by any one. ; 


10. THe Moran Lire or THE Hke- 
BREWS. By J. M. Powis Smith. (U. of 
C. Press.) A historical exposition of 
the moral life of a people who ad- 
vanced far along the road of morality 
by a scholar eminently fitted for the 
task. His thesis that morals and reli- 
gion are inseparable may be open to 
question. 
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“ The Empty House 
MARJORIE DILLON 


A snug little open-air house is “For Rent”; 
To the Land of Magnolias my nice neigh- 
bors went, 
Far away from the snow— 
And I miss them all so! 
And never a message to me have they 
sent! 


That wee house was lonely the whole 

' winter long; 

(The fee for its rental was only a song!) 
But my neighbors are here, 
With the Spring of the year, 

In their maple-tree nest—for ’tis there 
' they belong! 


Buried Treasure 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“It’s no fun being the only girl and 
boy both,’ pouted Molly, banging the 
shovel impatiently against the top step. 
“Because I’m a girl I have to wash dishes 
and practice horrid scales; and because 
I haven’t a brother I have to shovel paths 
when Daddy is called out early.” 

Now Molly was only talking to herself as 
she stood surveying the fresh deep snow 
that sparkled in the morning sunshine. 
But she felt injured as from a little dis- 
tance came the tantalizing sound of merry 
shouts and laughter. Molly frowned and 
made a dash at the front walk that 
looked at least a mile long from the steps 
to the big elm by the fence. 

“Grace and Ellen and the rest are hay- 
ing a coasting contest,” sighed Molly, toss- 
ing the light, feathery flakes aside and 
beginning to enjoy it in spite of herself. 
“T do think some of them might have 


waited for me. Though it’s no fun to go - 


sliding without my very own sled. Of 
course, Grace said I might share hers, 
but she’s just born bossy and would 
prob’ly do all the steering.” 

Molly had spent the holidays in the 
South, so had not petitioned Santa for 
a new sled, so she felt quite out of things 
these wintry days when the other neigh- 
borhood children coasted down Park Hill 
early and late. The long trip had been 
so expensive that Molly had not begged 
for a sled, but she was saving up her 

_pennies for a new coaster with the feel- 
ing that she could not earn enough be- 
fore the Fourth of July. 

“Daddy was called to the country 
early,’ Molly’s mother had told her at 
breakfast, “and I have a number of things 
to do, with Grandma coming over for the 
day.” As Molly did not show any enthusi- 


asm over the extra chore of path-shoveling,. 


her mother suggested: “Make believe 
youre out for adventure, dear. Dig for 
buried treasure which you are very anx- 
ious to discover. You never can tell.” 
Her eyes danced as Molly still looked 
gloomy. “There’s a little rhyme that goes: 


“You never know in this great world 
What wonders there may be. 
Perhaps there’s buried treasure out 
Beneath our cherry tree.” 
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Molly did not take much stock in the 


buried-treasure idea, but she did remem- 


ber one thing—Grandma was coming. 
“And she must not get her feet wet, or 
her skirts either,” decided Molly, as she 
made the snow fly east and west. 
“Goody! I’m halfway to the gate, and 
then there’s just the back to exayate so 
Annie can get to the clothesline to- 
morrow !” 

She stopped a minute to puff, cheeks 
like June roses. Her eyes fell on the 
house over the hedge. With disapproval 
she noteg@ a towhead at the window. So 
with a toss of her own gypsy bob she con- 
tinued digging for dear life. . She was 
still disappointed. After weeks of waiting 
and hoping with one eye ever on the pretty 
new bungalow, Molly’s hopes had tumbled 
like Humpty Dumpty. 

“Just a boy!” she had reported to her 
mother after the moving-van had heralded 
the coming of new neighbors. Molly had 
remained glued to the south window long 
enough to see the worst. “I’d wished 
and wished on ‘star light, star bright’ for 
twin girls anyway. And here it is a boy, 
and a towhead at that!” , 

To be sure, Molly had not even glimpsed 
him since, but she had not forgiven him 
for being himself. “It would have been 
lovely to crawl through the hedge for tea- 
parties, and use the old cottonwood for 
a post-office or swing in the apple tree,” 
she had wailed at Towhead’s first appear- 
ance, when all her imaginary joys took 
flight. ‘He’ll be teasing me and prob’ly 
have a dog that will chase my kitten.” 

Molly’s Daddy had tried to argue that 
the cloud might be silver-lined, and that 
the new boy might, with encouragement, 
prove a blessing in disguise. “Remember, 
I was a boy once myself, and the towiest 
of towheads,”’ he said with a chuckle. 
“And my favorite playmate was a little 
girl.” 

“Well, but you were different,’ Molly 
told him confidently. To-day she tossea 
her head and tilted her nose when she 
saw the boy plainly watching her. “His 
walk is already clean,’ she reflected. 
“But I just know he didn’t do it. I s’pose 
he’s as lazy as Grandpa’s Dobbin.” She 
was nearing the fence. “I'll get the broom 
and sweep off the slickery places so 
Grandma won't slip,” Molly resolved. At 
that instant a spot of vivid color caught 
her eye. Leaning against the elm tree 
was a bright red sled, a beauty. 

Molly dropped her shovel with a squeal 
of surprise. “Why, there’s a big green 
‘MW on it!’ she realized delightedly. “It’s 
mine! That's why Mother smiled when 
she told me to dig for treasure. Oh, I 
simply have to try it out this minute!” 

There was a nice little slope from the 
elm tree down to the corner. So Molly 
lay flat on the beautiful sled, and after 
much kicking and pushing managed to 
get to the bottom though it was only a 
taste of what a good sled could do with 
half a chance. Up she hurried, smiling 
and breathless, pulling the red sled 
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proudly. Then something happened to 
her smile, for under the elm stood the new 
neighbor in cap and mackinaw—and dear 
me, but he looked queer! Blankly he 
stared from Molly to the sled and poor 
Molly guessed in a flash. 

“Is—is this your sled?” she asked in 
a very small voice, her heart dropping 
a peg a second. The boy nodded, flush- 
ing and looking strangely unhappy for the 
owner of such a sled. 

“I left it by the tree while I went 
back for a big shovel,’ he explained 
shyly, as if he were the guilty party. 
Something in his honest manner and 
friendly eyes made Molly feel about as big 
as the chickadee in the tree. “You see, 
that ‘M’ stands for ‘Morris.’” 

“Well, it stands for ‘Molly’ sometimes.” 
A dimple peeped out, and Molly began 
to look almost neighborly as she apolo- 
gized for her mistake. 

“I’ve had an earache lately, so had to 
stay in,” Morris was confiding. “But 
I’m fine now, and I was going over the 
hill to try out my new flyer. Then I 
Saw your walk wasn’t cleaned, so I went 
back for the shovel. Mother wanted me 
to help move some furniture around, and 
that’s how you got ahead of me.” 

Molly’s face was a study. “If you'd 
like to ride, Ill take you to the hill,” 
offered this obliging new boy. Molly had 
forgotten the tow hair. 

*“B-but I can’t now. 
off the back walk’— 

“Come on, I'll leave my sled at your 


Not until I shovel 


Many Ways 


There are strange ways of serving God ; 
You sweep a room or turn a sod, 
And suddenly, to your surprise, 
You hear the whirr of seraphim 
And find you’re under God’s own eyes 
And building palaces for Him. 
—Hagedorn. 


Sentence Sermon 
The humblest workman has his place, 
Which no one else can fill. 
—Maud Lindsay. 


steps and we'll be through before you 
can say ‘Eppe, peppe, kakke!’” Morris 
led the way eagerly. 

Molly giggled. She knew her “Wizard 
of Oz.” Around the corner they raced, 
Molly’s mother smiling at them from the 
window. The shovels danced wildly on 
their one leg. Just that turn to the 
garage and the odd mound at the back 
poreh steps. 

“I know it wasn’t there this morning 
early,” frowned Molly, “and it hasn't 
snowed since.” 

“Looks like somebody was getting ready 
to make a snowman,” grinned Morris. 
“Say, after a while let’s make a”— 

Clk! Molly had stuck in her shovel 
and hit something hard. “Well!” She 
made a dive for it with her mittened 
hands. Then there was a shout of delight. 
“Oh, look! It’s truly mine this time. 
The buried treasure sure enough.” She 
had dug out a bright red sled that was 
at least first cousin to Morris’s. “Ill 
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have Daddy put a blue ‘M’ on it,” she de- 
cided, flitting in to hug Mother, who had 
known it all the time, naturally. 

“We're going to the hill to slide,” Molly 
said excitedly. “And he’s nice, Mother. 
Prob'ly a little like Daddy used to be. 
And shoveling makes you so hungry, 
Mother. May I take some hot crullers 
for Morris, too?” : 

[All rights reserved] 


Martin Steals a March on March 
ROSE BROOKS 


“The only way to put Mother on her feet 
after her long siege in the house is to go 
South for March—that’s what Dr. Bald- 
win said this morning,” said Father to 
Martin as the two sat before the open 
fire on a cold February evening. 

“South? Where? Am I going with 
her?” asked Martin. “Whew! Hear the 
wind howl! Fun to get away from it, 
wouldn't it?” 

“Much you care for the wind!” chuckled 
Father, looking at his small son’s apple- 
red cheeks. “Coasting in it all the after- 
noon, weren’t you?” ‘ 

“Yes, but I’ve coasted all winter,” said 
Martin, his mind roving to new fields of 
pleasure. ‘Where in the South, and what 
do you do there?” 7 

“Florida,” said Father. “We haven’t 
decided just what place. Do? Oh, feed 
alligators, and go in bathing,”’— 

“With the alligators?” Martin sat up 
with an amazed gasp. 

“Hardly. .You take your pleasures sep- 
arately there as elsewhere,” said Father. 
“But there are alligator farms to visit, 
and palm trees to walk under, and warm 
beaches to bask on, and a blue ocean to 
bathe in,”— 

“Are you going, 
rupted. 

“No, Son, you and I will keep house to- 
gether. You can’t afford to take the time 
from school, now, can you? How would 
you like to be left behind at the end of the 
year when all the boys and girls in your 
class move a step up?” 

“Hm,” said Martin. ‘That’s so.” 
between them silence fell. 

“We'll keep house in fine shape to- 
gether,” Father went on presently. “You 
tell Mother so when you go up to bed. 
She hates to leave you behind. Wants us 
both to go with her, as a matter of fact, 
but thinks you need more looking after 
than I do. Funny, isn’t it! Doesn’t real- 
ize you're eight going-on-nine, does she?” 

“Hm,” said Martin, again. ‘“Hm,—alli- 
gators, and bathing. Father, is school the 
only reason I can’t go?” 

“The only reason, Son, but reason 
enough, isn’t it?’ And Father's eyes fol- 
lowed the small straight figure proudly 
as it walked head up out of the room with- 
out a whimper and whistled its way softly 
up the stairs. 

A cheery breakfast had Father and Mar- 


too?” Martin inter- 


And 


tin next morning, with never a word ex- ~ 


changed about the trip South. “Good 
little sport,’ said Father to himself as 
Martin bundled himself hurriedly for 
school. 

“Want to see Miss Sears a minute be- 
fore school,” Martin explained when he 
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stood ready, even to overshoes. “Oh, and 
Mother said she’d go, only she said she’d 
rather I went with her,” and with the 
gayest smile Martin let himself out the 
front door and raced down the street. 

“Good little sport,” repeated Father, 
with emphasis. “Hope he'll always take 
every obstacle with the same spirit.” 

“Mother,” said Martin, running softly 
upstairs to Mother’s room after his 
luncheon, “Mother, I may have to stay 
after school to-night. Maybe an hour, 
Miss Sears said. Maybe every afternoon 
for an hour. Miss Sears said to ask you 
if I might. It’s some work in arithmetic 
and spelling.” 

“A whole hour? Every day? O Martin, 
you're not falling behind the class? 
Though well you might, with no mother 
to help you for a month. I haté to have 
you lose the time playing out of doors, but 
if Miss Sears wishes it,”— 

“Miss Sears said I had the reddest 
cheeks in the room and she didn’t think 
it would hurt me,” said Martin, so seri- 
ously that Mother smiled. 

“You don’t look pale,” she admitted. 
“Very well—stay, dear—only scamper 
home as fast as ever you can at the end 
of your hour, and jump into your coast- 
ing togs.” 

That evening, Martin, passing Mother’s 
open door as quietly as a little shadow, 
heard Father say: “You see, it would 
never have done to let him go with you, 
if he needs help after school.’ So now that 
question is settled, isn’t it? Don’t you 
worry about him. I’m proud of him, He 
took the disappointment of not going like 
a little major.” 

Two weeks till the first of March, the 
date set for Mother's Southern start. A 
small trunk stood in the upper hall, and 
each day, as Mother felt stronger, neces- 
sities for her month’s absence went into 
Gs 

One day, Martin, thinking Mother safe 
in her room, crept down the attic stairs 
with a large suit-case in his grasp, only 
to encounter her in the hall. 

“Why, Martin,’ said Mother, “what’s 
that for, dear? O Martin, I wish you were 
going with me. I'll be so lonesome all by 
myself !” 

“TI want it in my closet,” said Mar- 
tin, plainly flustered. ‘Oh, you'll be all 
right, Mother! Ill be all right, too,” and, 
in too great haste for sentiment, he scam- 
pered to his own room. 

For a week before the date of her going, 
Mother came down to dinner each evening. 
Two days before her going, Martin, who 
had telephoned from school that he must 
stay all the afternoon to work with Miss 


f & 
Yellow Duckie 


REBECCA HELMAN 


I have a fluffy little duck— 
As yellow as can be, 

The dearest little yellow duck 
That ever you did see. 


Sometimes I think some one may come 
To us to make a call 

And eat my darling yellow duck 
*Stead of a butter-ball! 


‘bit! 
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Sears, raced into the house as the clock 
struck half-past five, and found Mother 
and Father before the living-room fire. 

“T don’t like all this extra school work,” 
began Mother. 

“Hurrah!” sang Martin. “Hurrah, it’s 
done! Miss Sears says it’s done! Every 
Says I wouldn’t have anything to 
do if I stayed! Says for me not to come 
back for a month, if I go or stay. You 
said school was the only reason, didn’t 
you, Father? O Father, will you get me 
a bathing-suit to-morrow? I want a blue 
one with red stripes. That’s all I need. 
Everything else is all packed—you know, 
Mother,—that suit-case you met me with 
in the hall that day. Is the expressman 
coming for your trunk to-morrow? Well, 
my suit-case is ready for him, too. ‘Bout 
those alligator farms, Father,’— 

Mother and Father, leaning far for- 
ward in their chairs, listened agape. 

“When you're through,” said Father, 
“and I may ask a question,’”— 

“O Martin,’ Mother’s voice sang, “then 
you're not at the foot of the class!” 

“Foot!” exploded Martin. “Head! 
That’s where Iam! I told Miss Sears all 
about it, and she said it would be easy, 
and it was; and she said if school was the 
only reason, that was no reason to stop a 
big boy’s going South to take care of his 
mother. ‘Bout those alligator farms, 
Father, I want to ask you— Where are 
you going, Father?’ as Father with a 
boyish shout tore up the stairs two steps 
at a time. 

“You needn’t think my bag will be the 
only one in the family to remain un- 
packed,” came back Father’s voice, gay 
as Martin’s own. “Come up here, young 
man, and help your old father. He’s not 
going to be left behind—not he. Only rea- 
son I was staying home was to keep 
track of you, you young rascal, so your 
mother’s mind would be at peace. I 
want a bathing-suit with red stripes my- 
self. Fun! Well, if Martin can steal a 
march on March in this fashion, I think 
it’s due the whole family to wipe that 
hateful month off the calendar for this 
year.” 

“A whole month, and all together! It 
seemed ages long half an hour ago, and 
now it seems all too short.’ Mother’s 
eager voice augured that already her cure 
had begun. , 

“What made you so secret about it, 
Son?” demanded Father, rummaging 
through bureau drawers. “Why not give 
a ray of hope to your trusting parents, 
when you have such a brilliant plan up 
your small sleeve?” 

“Why didn’t I tell?’ asked Martin, but 
half understanding. “How'd I know I 
could do it, till I did it? And I just fin- 
ished the last of the ’rithmetic this after- 
noon. Three whole pages. *Bout those al- 
ligator farms, Father, I wish you'd tell 
me”— : ; 

“Stole a march on March, that’s what 
my son did! Two blue bathing-suits with 
red stripes! The biggest bunch of violets 
in town for Miss Sears!” caroled Father, 
incoherently. 

And next morning the expressman called 
for one trunk and two bulging suit-cases. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Dedication of Pierce Hall 


Description of the parish house in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 9. 

The members of All Souls Church as- 
sembled in Pierce Hall to-night to witness 
formal ceremonies of its dedication. Dr.. 
Percival Hall, chairman of the board of 
trustees, turned over the completed first 
unit of the group of buildings to the con- 
gregation, and it was accepted on their 
behalf by Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, who paid a glowing tribute to Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, in whose honor 
Pierce Hall is named. The Emerson As- 
sembly Room in Pierce Hall is undeniably 
one of the most beautiful auditoriums in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

The dedication of Pierce Hall marked 
a happy event in the affairs of Unitarians 
in the National Capital who for four years 
have wandered through the wilderness of 
theatres, hotels, halls, rented rooms, and 
private homes, in carrying on the parish 


responsibilities. 


Pierce Hall is the, south wing of a 
connected group of buildings comprising 
the new church. It is two stories high 
and contains a magnificent auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 450. This au- 
ditorium is called Emerson Assembly 
Room. It is 42 by & feet, and has a 
hardwood floor. At one end is a stage 18 
feet in depth with 25-foot opening. A 
baleony on one side and at the end of 
the room provides for part of the seat- 
ing arrangement, and in this balcony op- 
posite the stage is a projection booth that 
has been built into the structure. The 
booth is a memorial to the late Nettie 
Lovisa White, a member. 

The principal memorial in Emerson As- 
sembly Room is the enlarged pipe organ 
taken from the old church building at 
14th and L Streets. This organ was dedi- 
eated in memory of Miss HBliza Coleman 
Tulloch, for long years a member of the 
chureh; and the rebuilding was made 
possible through the generosity of her 
brother, William Parkman Tulloch, also 
one of the faithful members of the church. 
The chimes that will be played by the 
Tulloch organ have been provided in honor 
of his father and mother, by James C. 
Robertson, one of the active laymen, who 
has served the church on its board and 
as the first president of the Laymen’s 
League. The Tulloch organ is being con- 
nected with the Bernard R. Green Memo- 


‘rial Organ in the main church, so that 


the two organs and the rhythmic chimes 
given by Mr. Robertson may be played 
from the same keyboard. 

Another gift is in honor of Edward B. 
Eynon, by his widow and children. Mr. 
Eynon was superintendent of the Sunday- 
school for twenty years, and for a much 
longer period was a prominent layman. 
For this memorial the family chose a 
reading-desk and three chairs. 

There is a spacious lounge, or foyer, 
at the east end of the room, and this is 
beautified by a fireplace. The Twentieth 
Century Club is a large and representa- 
tive organization of Washington women, 
founded in All Souls Church in 1890, for 
“the promotion of liberal thought and. 


philanthropic work in its broad sense.” 


The Club outgrew the confines of our 
denomination, and several hundred pro- 
gressive women from every walk of life 
are now numbered among its members. 
Within the Club there remain a few of its 
founders as well as other women who 
remember its beginnings, and to these 
women All Souls Church is indebted for 
this fitting memorial to “the founders of 
the Twentieth Century Club.” 

The Women’s Alliance of All Souls 
Church agreed, more than a dozen years 
ago, to provide the furnishings for the 
new parish house, when it should be built. 
Besides this gift, the Alliance has pro- 
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Founders, and also with the incompleted 
Hale Parish House, and the church, all 
of which will be finished this year. Off 
the corridors, or loges, are the women’s 
and men’s dressing apartments of two 
rooms each, furnished with tables, mir- 
rors, coat racks, and brown wicker set- 
tees and chairs. 

Beneath the Assembly Room are the 
dining-room and kitchen, exactly the 
same size as the room above. The floors 
are terra-cotta tile. The dining-room will 
seat 250 persons, and the Women’s Al- 
liance has furnished it with small tables 
that are constructed so that they may be 
massed to form banquet tables. Oak 
splint-bottomed chairs made in North 
Carolina lend an atmosphere of the moun- 
tain settlements from which they came. 
The tables and chairs are stained a light 


vided thousands of dollars for the gen- 
eral building operations. The Alliance 
has furnished the chandeliers in the 
church and the fixtures: for the indirect 
lighting system in Emerson Assembly 
Room, and they have provided chairs. 
Across the opening at the front of the 
stage they have hung a magnificent blue 
velvet curtain. A plain tan-colored cyclo- 
rama curtain shuts off the back and wing 
view of the stage and furnishes a back- 
ground for stage settings. The large 
many-paned Colonial windows on the 
south side are covered with écru curtains, 
and they are draped with rich blue velvet 
curtains of the same material and color 
as the stage curtain. The predominating 
finishing of the room including the walls 
is buff, thus carrying out an exquisite 
color scheme of Colonial buff and blue. 
The entrance to Emerson Assembly 
Room is through the loge, or court, that 
connects Pierce Hall with the beautiful 
interior patio called the Court of the 


Photograph by Tenschert & Flack, Washington, D.C. 
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brown. The windows are hung with 
bright English chintz curtains. 

“The finest-equipped kitchen in Wash- 
ington” is the verdict of every member of 
the Women’s Alliance, who regard their 
furnishings, appliances, dishes, and all 
that goes with it, as the acme of per- 
fection. ; 

To the completed Pierce Hall, named 
in “accordance with the universal desire 
of the congregation to honor and perpet- 
uate the spiritual leadership of Dr. 
Pierce,” there still remains to be finished 
in’ order to house all of the parish ac- 
tivities, the so-called north wing, which 
has been named the Hale Parish House. 
It will contain the minister’s study and 
library, the offices of the church, assembly 
rooms for the Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s 
League, L’Allegro Club, Liberal Religious 
Union, Lend a Hand, Daughters of All 
Souls, Boy Scouts, and Parish Union, be- 
sides additional quarters for the Sunday- 
school, 
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Dr. Fosdick for Beecher’s Pulpit? 


What prominent clergymen are proposing in New York 


ROMINENT CLERGYMEN of New 

York City who are desirous of avert- 
ing disaster in the Presbyterian Church, 
not only for the sake of that denomina- 
tion, but also for the peace of the be- 
leaguered evangelical churches generally, 
in the fundamentalist -controversy, are 
taking an interest in a proposal which 
has been considered seriously for several 
weeks. It involves Dr. Harry HEmerson 
Fosdick, around whom the conflict centers, 
and aims to prevent further division in 
Presbyterian circles throughout the coun- 
try on account of his remaining as 
preacher in the First Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

It is the hope of many persons that, 
in view of the recent illness and the ad- 
vanecing years of Rey. Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, minister of the historic Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., an invitation 
may go to Dr. Fosdick to become his suc- 
cessor in that prophetic line whose great- 
est light was Henry Ward Beecher. After 
Beecher came Lyman Abbott, and he was 
followed by Dr. Hillis, who has been in 
Brooklyn since 1899, continuing a ministry 
of more than twenty-five years. Dr. Hillis 
is in the sixty-sixth year of his age. The 
time is approaching when a new minister 
must be chosen, and it is taken as a happy 
if fortuitous circumstance that Dr. Fos- 
dick might with good grace accept a call 
from the “borough of churches” and 
carry forward a great tradition of free- 
dom and progress utterly unmolested by 
such fundamentalist attacks as he has 
suffered for two long and trying years. 

Plymouth Church is liberal, and it is 
Congregational, which means it- is en- 
tirely local in its theological opinion and 
control, with absolutely no authority out- 
side itself, such as that which restrains 
the liberal congregations of the Presby- 
terian Church. The Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly is as final in authority in 
theological doctrines as the Pope in Rome 
is when he speaks ew cathedra. 

There is a slight disadvantage for a 
preacher in moving out of Manhattan, and 
the prestige of Plymouth is somewhat 
dimmed these latter years; but a man of 
Dr. Fosdick’s popular drawing power, and 
the easy and rapid transportation to 
Brooklyn, would result in no diminution 
in his audience and influence. 

Other considerations have weight on the 
side of his remaining on lower Fifth 
Avenue, New York. One is the convic- 
tion that he is really carrying on the 
battle for spiritual freedom for all the 
liberal forces in the so-called orthodox 
churches, and though he is doing so in a 
Presbyterian pulpit the effect is not 


greater upon that communion than upon | 


any and all other churches called evangeli- 


cal. If he should withdraw, would it be 
an admission of fundamentalist victory? 


The other consideration is the possible | 


action of the First Presbyterian Church 
itself. A very quiet and discreet brooding 
upon a solemn matter is now going on in 
the body of that old congregation. There 


are those who say carefully but firmly 
that if the fundamentalists do not relax 
their hostility, it is within the scope of 
the present determination for the First 
Church to withdraw completely from the 
Presbyterian body and become an inde- 
pendent congregation. 

Such an extraordinary step would with- 
out doubt make a great upheaval through- 
out Presbyterianism. There are literally 
hundreds of liberal Presbyterian minis- 
ters who with their congregations would 
need only some such heroic example as 
the historic First Church to cause them 
to follow the lead. What an exodus to 
liberation there might be! And not in 
the Presbyterian Church only, but in the 
Methodist Church, which has a lively 
foment at present within its great mem- 
bership against the whole idea of the 
bishopric. Methodists are tiring of the 
episcopacy. The complaint is against its 
alleged usurpation. There would be defec- 
tions, here, too, it is said; and in the 
Episcopal Church, though somewhat less, 
it may be. : 

One of the problems in the First 
Church has to do with its financial re- 
sources. The legal provisions of its 
church property, of legacies and gifts may 
in most cases so explicitly require their 
use in behalf of the tenets of Presby- 
terianism as to preclude any other use 
of them. That might estop the whole 
movement. But one thing is of momen- 
tous psychological interest: it takes some 
one dramatic move led by a person who 
kindles the popular imagination, at the 
right moment, to start great changes, 
sometimes revolutions, in instances veri- 
table new eras. Looking back, Luther’s 
case illustrates what is meant, in the field 
of religion; and the Great War, after 
Woodrow Wilson spiritually interpreted it 
as a war to “make the world safe for 
democracy,” is a supreme illustration in 
the field of politics. It is by a concrete 
and shining case, surcharged with tre- 
mendous emotional explosive power, that 
there may come, and many understanding 
leaders in Christendom believe will come, 
a new reformation. 

It is a fact, of course, that the refor- 
mation has already come in the sense that 
wherever there are liberal people and 
ministers in the churches, the old things 
of external authority have passed away. 
But it is not freely acknowledged. They 
keep the new wine in old wine-skins. 


It 
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may be there are as many as ten per cent. 
of all Protestants who have reached their 
freedom and live in spiritual autonomy. 
They are peculiarly ready for a great 
change. If they should catch fire, so to 
speak, by the contagion of an heroic, thrill- 
ing circumstance, in the center of which 
a great figure should arise and say a preg- 
nant and sententious word, the world 
might witness something that eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard in many generations. 
Is Dr. Fosdick still able to carry the 
hopes of great numbers of people to a 
pinnacle of exaltation? He is not limned 
as large in the public eye as he was before 
the fundamentalists first moved him to 
speak against their intolerance, and then 
equally moved him to keep the silence 
which he has done with great consistency. 
And the reproof which was administered 
to him by the Presbytery of New York 
for preaching an indiscreet sermon, 
though it at the same time exonerated him 
of a heresy charge, he has not forgot. 
The Presbytery also requested that he 
take upon himself the same obligations 
that a regular Presbyterian minister as- 
sumes, so long as he preaches in the First 
Church, These adversities must burn in 
his bosom, and he may be ready, some 
of his acquaintances say, to welcome a 
way out in honor and good conscience. 
It is reported that Dr. Fosdick receives 
for his service at First Church $1,000 a 
month, his professorship in Union Sem- 
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inary carries a considerable salary, while 
his religious books sell by: tens of thou- 
sands and bring him large royalties. 
Dr. Fosdick surpasses any minister in 
America in earning power, and it is 
doubted if Rev. Dr. William A. Sunday, 
at the zenith of his gifts, received more 
substantial returns for his service than 
Dr. Fosdick does for his very different 
method and talent. Whether or not it 
is Brooklyn and the succession of Beecher, 
for Dr. Fosdick, remains to be seen, but 
one thing is not in doubt: in such a time 
of cleavage and controversy running deep 
through every channel of Protestantism, 
something is bound to happen. The one 
sure thing for to-morrow is a great change. 
A. €.-D: 


“Shoalers” Hear Dr. Doan 
at Reunion in New York 


-“The youth of to-day, especially the col- 
lege men and women, are the hope of the 
world.” After saying this to those as- 
sembled at a Star Island reunion held by 
the Metropolitan Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions at the West 
Side Chureh in New York City, March 1, 
Dr. Frank Carleton Doan later in his ad- 
dress warned these young people that 
they would be tempted toward middle age 
to sell their souls “for a mess of old man’s 
pottage.” “Don’t ever sell out,” he said. 
“Keep on living through the years true 
to your highest ideals. Make your dreams 
come true. Do this and you will save a 
world, and the peoples of the earth will 
arise and call you blessed.” 

Others on the program following the 
supper were Miss Mary: Lawrance, who 
graphically described a day at the Shoals 
from the seasick fishermen to the candle- 
light service; Alfred W. Hobart, secretary 
of the Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals; and Jenkin Hockert, who gave 
a realistic impersonation of Uncle Oscar. 


- Miss Marion Lord presided. Later there 


were dancing and stunts, and at ten 
o’clock a candlelight service, led. by Rob- 
ert Dawe, Atlantic States secretary of 
the Laymen’s League. 


For the Season of Lent 


A series of six mothers’ meetings are 
to be held during Lent in the parish 
house of All Souls Chureh in Lowell, 
Mass., at which problems of the ethical 
and religious training of young children 
will be talked over. Dr. Augustus M. 
Lord of the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church in Providence, R.I., is 
giving a series of Sunday evening readings 
during the season from modern drama and 
dramatic poetry interpreting the messages 
of the Bible. 

Special Sunday morning sermons during 
Lent by Rev. Edward H. Cotton, minister 
of the church in Marblehead, Mass., began 
March 9 with an address on “Week-Day 
Unitarians.” Five Lenten vesper addresses 
by Frederick M. Eliot of Unity Church in 
St. Paul, Minn., will treat “The Life of 
Jesus and the Needs of Ordinary Men.” 
On the six Sunday evenings of Lent, Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord is conducting special 
services in the First Unitarian Church in 
Detroit, Mich. which are designed “to 
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deepen and intensify our own religious 
life and also acquaint others with the 
fundamentals of Unitarian Christianity.” 
For the Lenten services at First Church, 
Somerville, Mass., the following speakers 
are scheduled: Dr. F, W. Hamilton, Dr. 
A. C. Dieffenbach, Prof. R. B. Perry, Rey. 
Miles Hanson, Rey. George L. Parker 
Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, Rev. Alfred 
8. Cole, and Dr. Charles H. Park. 


Rev. Edmund H. Reeman 
Resigns at Des Moines, Ia. 


At a special church meeting, held Sun- 
day, March 2, the resignation of Rev. 
Edmund H. Reeman, to take effect April 
30, was reluctantly accepted, with gen- 
eral expressions of regret on the part of 
the congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church of Des Moines, Ia. 

Johnson Brigham, who presided at the 
meeting, spoke in warm terms of the 
affection felt for Mr. Reeman and his 
family by all members of the church, and 
stated that his contemplated departure 
would be a serious and greatly deplored 
loss to the church, which during Mr. Ree- 
man’s five-year ministry had made un- 
usudl and substantial growth. Many 
tributes to the quality of Mr. Reeman’s 
work and to the affection in which he 
is held were voiced by various members 
of the church. The matter of a successor 
to Mr. Reeman and of pulpit arrange- 
ments after April 30 was referred to the 
board of trustees for consideration and 
action. It was also voted that the serv- 
ices of Miss Beatrice McKenzie, Mr. 
Reeman’s assistant for the past two years, 
be continued. 

Before settling in Des Moines, Mr. Ree- 
man was the first minister of the Unita- 
rian Society in Trenton, N.J., and pre- 
viously held the pastorate of the Church 
of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. He was 
originally a Baptist minister in England 
and came to America eleven years ago. 
Mr. Reeman is one of the keenest minds 
in the Unitarian Church, and his book on 
“Do We Need a New Idea of God?’ a 
searching theological study published in 
1917, made a. great impression on both 
sides of the water. He plans to return 
to the East and devote himself for a 
time at least largely to literary and lec- 
ture work, and will reside at Vineland, 
N.J. While not at present seeking an- 
other settlement, Mr. Reeman states that 
he will hold himself at the disposal of 
our churches for such occasional preach- 
ing and service as he may be able to 
undertake. 


Totepo, Oi0,—A series of Sunday 
eyening public meetings for the discussion 
of current problems is being held under 
the auspices of the Outlook Chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. Asael BH. Adams, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Youngstown, Ohio, spoke February 3 on 
“The Perils of Progress.” The following 
evening, at a men’s dinner meeting, Prof. 
Glenn D. Bradley of the History Depart- 
ment in Toledo University, spoke on “The 
Menace of Modern Imperialism.” In a 
former talk, Dr. Bradley declared that 
all modern wars are caused by economic 
struggle and commercial greed. 
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SUIT—FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One Prince Albert suit, silk-lined, 
in good condition, small size 38. 
approval to any minister. Price $25. 
C, H. Morny, Bemis, N. 


EGGS—FOR SALE 


ABSOLUTELY FRESH EGGS, sent by parcel 
post, and guaranteed to arrive in perfect con- 


dition. Market prices—reasonable, Address 
UNITARIAN ParRsonacH, P. O. Box 427, Med- 
field, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN of refinement and 
intelligence desires a position as companion to 
a lady who would appreciate kind care and 
congenial companionship. Best of references. 
Address A. B. C., CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


SUB-LET APARTMENT 


MID-JUNE TO MID-SEPTEMBER—3 months 
—pleasant apartment in Fenway, three rooms, 
bath, kitchenette. Central location. Near 
Simmons and other schools and _ colleges. 
Apply C-61, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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EUROPEAN TRIP, June 28 to September 1. 
Paris, Nice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Jungfrau, Basel, Strass- 
bourg, Brussels, Antwerp, London, ete. Write for 
folder and information. Hunry Epwarp Rom- 
PEL, Joliet, Il. 
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FANCY PURE MAPLE SYRUP, $2.50. 

Sugar for sandwiches, 10-lb. pail, $3.20; 
-lb. pail, $6.00. P.P. C.O.D. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. O. H. Jackson, Westford, Vt. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLHSS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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SLIDES—FOR RENT 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES, beautifully colored, 
on all the Bible, arranged with descriptive 
material and illustrated songs, enabling the 
Pastor to take his people through the Old 
or New Testament with the great paintings 
of Tissot, Copping, Hole, Hoffman, and other 
Masters. Special Sets for all Special Church 
Days. Missionary, Temperance, Patriotic II- 
lustrated Addresses. Send for complete list, 
with special terms for Series. The Balopticon 
and Victor Stereopticon at makers’ prices with 
liberal offer of series of six lectures without 
charge. MINISTERS STHREOPTICON SUPPLY, 13 


Philip St., Albany, N.Y. 
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Social Service Council 
Hears About Immigration 


At the regular meeting of the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women 
held in Channing Hall, Boston, Mass., 
March 6, the subject was “Immigration,” 
and the speakers were Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Immigration and Ameri- 
eanization, and John P. Johnson, Com- 
missioner of Immigration. 

Mrs. Thayer briefly. outlined the his- 
tory and duties of the State Bureau of 
Immigration, Mr. Johnson confined his 
talk almost entirely to the immigration 
bill brought in before Congress by Con- 
gressman Johnson of the State of Wash- 
ington, showing how limiting immigra- 
tion to two per cent. of the 1890 census 
would decrease the number of undesir- 
able aliens and increase the number of 
those that would make desirable citizens. 

The appropriations for the various 
branches of work recommended by the 
board of directors of the Council were 
endorsed and a budget of $3,400 unani- 
mously voted. 

Mrs. John .K. Whiting, for the directors, 
offered two resolutions which were 
heartily endorsed. The first expressed 
“appreciation of the privilege of working 
under the inspiring leadership of our 
president, Mrs. George H. Root,” and de- 
clared, “The good that has been accom- 
plished has been due to her understanding 
of conditions and high ideals for the best 
social service.” The Council pledged itself 
to continued interest and loyal support. 

The other resolution was an apprecia- 


tion of Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, the faith-. 


ful treasurer of the Social Service Coun- 
cil since its organization. Due to Mrs. 
Robbins’s earnest effort and efficient man- 
agement, funds have been found to carry 
on the work. 

The resignation of the vice-president, 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, from the board of 
the Council was read at the meeting of 
the executive board, February 27, and 
accepted with deep regret and with ap- 
preciation of her service. It was unani- 
mously voted that Mrs, Fitz be made 
honorary vice-president of the Council. 


Dr. Soares at King’s Chapel 


Prof, Theodore G. Soares of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, is to be 
preacher at King’s Chapel on Tuesday, 
Wednesday (vespers), Thursday, and Fri- 
day, March 25-28, and also on Sunday, 
March 30. The Wednesday mid-day serv- 
ice, March 26, will be addressed by Rev. 
F. Raymond Sturtevant of the First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), Taunton, 
Mass. The week-day services begin on 
Monday as usual at 12.15 p.m. with an 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson of 
King’s Chapel. 


Mr. Palmer to Chicago Church 


Rey. Raymond H. Palmer of Hinsdale, 
Ill., preached his first sermon on March 9 
as associate minister of Unity Church in 
Chicago, Ill. At a meeting of the cor- 
poration of the church, February 24, it 
was voted unanimously to extend a call 
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to Mr. Palmer to become associated with 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley in the ministry of 
Unity Church. 


Young People’s Sunday 


To judge from returns already received 
at the national office of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the observance 
of Young People’s Sunday, February 24, 
was far more general than was reported 
for last year. So far (March 12), 156 
churches have reported special services 
on this Sunday. The total for last year 
was 138. A fuller account of Young 
People’s Sunday will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of THE REGISTER. 


Dr. Sullivan at Louisville; 
Unusual Interest in Mission 


“The number of questions asked through 
the mission question box was decidedly 
more than at any previous mission,’ is 
the report from Louisville, Ky., where 
from February 10 to 17 Dr. William L. 
Sullivan conducted, under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the 
seventh in this season’s series of preach- 
ing missions. Through names signed in 
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the Guest Book, the list of persons to 
whom the Louisville churches send lit- 
erature was substantially increased. 

The total attendance at the nine meet- 
ings was 2,795. At the missions meetings 
proper (Sunday morning services not in- 
cluded) it was 2,294, an average of 327 
at each meeting. The meetings were held 
in the First Unitarian Church. To the 
co-operation of the Clifton Unitarian 
Church in the same city is attributed a 
large measure of the mission’s success. 


Wosurn, Mass.—An automobile sery- 
ice for transporting to and from church 
those who would be otherwise unable to 
attend and for taking care of children in 
outlying districts who wish to attend 
the Sunday-school has been organized. 


EUROPE — PALESTINE 


GREECE $455 to $1415 EGYPT 
World’s Sunday School Convention 
Midnight Sun— Lapland 
Alaska—The Great West 


Write today 20 Tours personally conducted 


THE WICKER TOURS "Vrk¢iniw 


VIRGINIA 


VACATION TRIP TO EUROPE 


Dr. and Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf of Portland, Maine, will take a party to 
Europe, sailing New York and Boston, June 24 and 25 for Azores, 
Algiers, Naples, Italy, Switzerland, France, Belgium, England, 68 days. 
If interested send for itinerary. Only one or two places unfilled. . 


A CHURCH PAGEANT FOR EASTER 
THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD 


_By EUGENE R. and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


This pageant for Easter is arranged for presentation in the church, and has been successfully given 


in city and country churches. 


Takes about thirty minutes for production. 


Three rehearsals are 


usually sufficient, as there is but one speaking part. Detailed suggestions are included for the simple 
setting, costuming and music. Published in one volume with THE NATIVITY, a pageant for 


Christmas. Send for descriptive circular. 


Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK'S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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The Christian Register 


When Our People Understand 


$100,000 
Needed 
This Year 


Please 
Make Checks 
Payable to 


HENRY H. FULLER 


Treasurer 


25 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The minister of a midwestern Unitarian Church, which has in- 
creased its annual contributions to mission funds from $15 to $140 
in five years, says “our people respond generously when they un- 
derstand the needs.” 


He recommends that other churches profit by the example of his 
society, that their ministers devote one service wholly to the mis- 
sion activities of the churches of the Unitarian fellowship, and that 
a public appeal for support be made at that time. 


& ye a 


Of twenty-one churches which have sent checks to the treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association thus far, sixteen have exceeded 
last year’s collection; from five which include this item in the an- 
nual budget, the amount is the same for both years. Advance 
payments, prior to the completion of the canvass, have been made 
by twenty-six other churches. 


te e %e 


Church officers may have, on application, copies of the appeal and 
collection envelopes, furnished by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, for distribution to all individuals on their mailing lists. One 
hundred forty-two churches already have taken advantage of this 
offer. 


Easter Sunday, by general and generous agreement, is the day 
when the annual collection for the American Unitarian Association 
is taken in the greater number of our churches. 


Always there is a waiting list, ministers eager to be put to work, 
churches waiting to be built, books waiting to be printed, schools 


waiting to be organized, latent powers waiting to be energized. 
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Knowledge is proud 
that he has learned 
so much. Wisdom 
is humble that he 


knows no HIpre ae 


Rev. Earl Clement Davis 
Installed at Concord, N.H. 


By an altar banked with palms and 
daffodils, Rev. Earl Clement Davis was 
installed as minister of the Second Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Church in Con- 
cord, N.H., Sunday afternoon, March -9. 

Five ministers took part in the sery- 


ice. Rev. George H. Reed, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, delivered 
the invocation; Rev. Harry F. Shook. 


newly installed pastor of White Memo- 
vial Universalist Church, read the Scrip- 
ture; the installation sermon was deliy- 
ered by, Rev. William Wallace Fenn, D.D., 
of the Theological School in Harvard 
University; the act of installation was 
performed by George Arthur Foster, chair- 
man of the prudential committee; Rey. 
George F. Patterson, whom Mr. Davis 
succeeds as pastor of the church, deliv- 
ered the address to the minister and con- 
gregation, and the fellowship of the 
churches was extended by Rev. Raymond 
H. Huse, pastor of Baker Memorial 
Church. 

In his installation sermon Dr. Fenn 
stressed individual responsibility. There 
is a tendency to-day, he declared, to blame 
society for the misdeeds of the individual 
man. 

Mr. Davis was formerly minister of 
Unity Church in Pittsfield, Mass., for four- 
teen years. From Pittsfield he went to 
Lancaster, Pa., where he remained for 
nearly five years before accepting the 
call to the Concord church. 


In Memory of Dr. Gannett 
On Sunday, March 16, many Unitarian 


church schools throughout the country’ 


held special services in honor of Dr. Wil- 
liam Channing Gannett, preacher, poet, 
and hymn-writer, who died at his home in 
Rochester, N.Y., December 15, 1923. This 
Sunday, the one following Dr. Gannett’s 
birthday, March 13, was designated by 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association as the 
day when Dr. Gannett’s life and writings 
should be recalled to the young people and 
children of the church. 


New Growth at Salt Lake City 


As the result of a thoroughgoing ad- 
vertising campaign and a special series 
of sermons on the present religious con- 
troversy by the minister, Rev. Frank Lee 
Hunt, attendance at the church in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has doubled. Attractive 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPITI|DD | RO EG. | OF Roe 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE . 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 26. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religions liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 

Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Brac 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


During the year 1922-23. the number of 
Alliances and other organizations of adults con- 
tributing to the work of the Mission increased 
from 40 to 75 and the gifts were augmented 
by $1,623.53. It is hoped that every organi- 
zation which contributed last year will have 
repeated its gift before April 30, 1924, when 
our financial year ends. 

Preswent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vice-PrestiwentT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 


Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ‘ 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- © 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Director: 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live”? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


mailing-cards, setting forth information 
about Unitarianism and announcing the 
church services, are posted weekly to a 
list of about 550. 


Niagara Farts, N.Y.—Thirteen persons 
united with the First Unitarian Church’ 
of Niagara Falls on Sunday, February 17, 


making a total of thirty-five new mem- 
bers since November first and bringing 
the total membership of this church since 
its organization October 17, 1920, up to 189. 
It is hoped the number will reach 200 by 
the first Sunday in March, when the min- 
ister, Dr. Bruce Swift, will begin, the fifth 
year of his ministry. 
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Announcing — 


The National Library Committee of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


To provide Subscriptions to 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
for Public Libraries and Reading- 
Rooms, throughout the country. 


The 
Purpose 
Full co-operation of every loyal Unitarian assures success 


Already the following have consented to serve on 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Batrs, Hon. Sanrorp, Boston, Mass. 
BretpENn, Cuarues F. D., Boston, Mass. 
Breaux, Gustave A., Louisville, Ky. 
Brown, Witi1am Linco, Washington, D.C. 
Burns, Rey. Harry Foster, Baltimore, Md. 
Cazsot, Mrs. Exua Lyman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Carrutu, Pror. Witiiam H., Mayfield, Calif. 
Danizt, J. L., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
DeEtaANo, Frepreric A., Washington, D.C. 
Dierricu, Rey. Joun H., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Durtron, Rey. Cates S. S., San Francisco, Calif. 
Fist, Caries H., Hartford, Conn. : 
Fietcuer, Hon. Duncan Upsuaw, Washington, D.C. 
GauLacHER, Mrs. Oscar C., Boston, Mass. 

_ Goopricu, Pror. Hersert F., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Gou.p, Jonn Gopparp, Boston, Mass. 
Grirrin, Rev. Freperick R., D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hastincs, Pror. Hupson B., New Haven, Conn. 
Jones, Ricnarp Luoyp, Tulsa, Okla. ‘ 
JorpAN, Pror. Davin Starr, Stanford University, Calif. 
Kernnepy, Juxran, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lea, Artuur H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lercuwortu, Epwarp H., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Lewis, Mrs. Joun H., Lynchburg, Va. 

Lorp, Rev. Aucustus M., D.D., Providence, R.I. 
McCartuy, Joun W., Evanston, IIl. 

Mason, Rev. L. Waurer, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Moorg, Rey. Appison, D.D., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Morean, Present Artaur E., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Mourvock, Cuartss A., San Francisco, Calif. 
Nixes, Jupcr Atrrep 8., Baltimore, Md. 
Parrerson, CHARLES H., New Orleans, La. 
Prrxins, Rey. Jonn Carrouu, D.D., Seattle, Wash. 
Pimrcr, Dr. Unysses G. B., Washington, D.C. 
Pratt, Mrs. Franx W., Richmond, Va. 

Rem, Writt1aMm T., Jr., Brookline, Mass. 
Ricwarpson, Emmet L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ricker, Grorce A., Washington, D.C. 

Scuenck, Cuartes Maics, Denver, Col. 

Smions, Rey. Minot, D.D., New York City. 
Smita, ALEXANDER L., Toledo, Ohio. 

Strone, Cuarites H., New York City. 

SunpErRLanD, Rev. J. T., D.D., New York City. 
Wesster, Epwin S., Boston, Mass. 

Wicks, Rev. Frank 8. C., D.D., Indianapolis, Ind. 


News of the progress of this Committee will 
appear in subsequent issues of THE REGISTER 


J. T. Sunperianp, D.D., - 
Chairman 


Cuarues F. D. BrLpEn, 
(Director, Public Library of the City of Boston) 


JOHN GoppARD GouLp, 
Executive Secretary 


Treasurer 


Headquarters,—_16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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[CPLEASANTRIES _ 


E! 


“Was your picnic a success?” “Rather ! 
It rained and we didn’t have it !”—Life. 


Why is the English labour programme 
better than the American labor program? 
Because it includes u and me.—Yorkshire 
Post. 


“Are all the members of the hanging 
committee present?” “Yes.” “Very well, 
gentlemen, let us make’a start. What’s 
wrong with this picture?’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


True copy of an advertisement on the 
church page of an Albany, N.Y., news- 
paper: “Subject of evening sermon, ‘The 
Man who Spoiled the Music.’ Stuart’s 
Concert Band will assist.” a. 


Mistress (to new maid): “Why, it 
seems to me you want very large wages 
for one who has had so little experience.” 
Maid: “Sure, mum, ain’t it harder for 
me when I don’t know how?” 


Miss Wiggs: “Yes, sir, I always goes 
to church when you preaches.” Vicar 
(flattered): “I am glad to hear that, 
but why when I preach—why not every 
Sunday?” Miss Wiggs: ‘I’m always sure 
of getting a good seat when you preaches, 
sir !’—Passing Show. 


“Do you know that you receive better 
attention from merchants who appreciate 
your patronage?” inquires an ad. We 
ean’t say as to that, but we must confess 
that we’re getting a lot of attention right 
now from merchants who have enjoyed 
our patronage in the past, if you get what 
we mean.—Buffalo Express. 


In George Bernard Shaw’s twelve-hour 
play “Back to Methuselah,” the first scene 
opens in the Garden of Eden. A lad of 
eight was taken by his parents to see it. 
On his return he was asked by his mother, 
“What commandment did Hve break when 
she ate the apple?” “Why, Mamma, don’t 
you know that when Eve ate the apple 
there weren’t any commandments?” 


Among his papers in “A Late Harvest,” 
published. on his ninetieth anniversary, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot writes of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,. whom he knew _inti- 
mately as a member of the faculty of 
the Harvard Medical School, and who 
taught, not one, but several subjects. in 
the school, as most of the professors did, 
so that Holmes referred to his position 
as “not a chair, but a settee.” D. 


An aged Negro preacher in Virginia 
had never become ordained, but was con- 
tent to remain an “exhorter.” ‘This 
seemed rather strange to some of his 
congregation, and one day they asked him 
about it. “Well, it’s dis way,’ said he. 
“When you’s a preacher, you’s got ter 
have a tex’ an’ stick right close to it, 
but if you’s only a exhorter, you kin 
branch.” 


And what of God's great Practical Joke? 
“The first shall be last, and the last shall 
be first.’ How ludicrous that divine 
Jest will make some people! See that 
complacent, self-righteous one, standing 
before the Judgment Seat, weighted down 
with rich raiment, made entirely of self- 
esteem, popularity, good deeds performed 
for the praise of men. One glance from 
the Judge, and—psst !—the gorgeous gar- 
ments vanish, and a scrawny, ugly, naked 
little soul flees for shelter from the de- 
risive laughter of the heavenly hosts.— 
The Churchman. 


WORCESTER UNITARIAN CHURCH 


The Christian Register 


Raised $357 in its Annual Collection for 
the Pension Society. _How much has 
your church given? Every church can 
give something. Send contributions 
promptly to 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass, 


FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 


Individual Cups 


the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 


now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


PEARLS. Over 100 epigrams. Greatest thought 
by the world’s mightiest thinkers. Picture and 
wise sayings of Socrates. 10 cents. 

DRUGLESS PATH TO HEALTH. Over 300 
pages. Over 100 illustrations. Cheapest and best 
book on health. Cloth, 50 cents. Money back 
if not satisfied. 

Renan’s LIFE OF JESUS. Greatest book on 
Jesus. 155 pages. 50 cents. 


LIBERAL PUBLISHERS, 1734 West 21st St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Biggest Seller 
in the World 

We carry it—The Bible—in 

every language and binding. 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
jadies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 
under eminent masters. aracd is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tum CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


REFRIGERA TORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existence. 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA N.H, 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any em tiled 

to the Following Courses: Secretarial llege 

Grade), Business, Shorthand, Garabine » Civil 

Service, Dicta‘ Machine, ulating Ma- 
e, Finishing Courses, 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLDS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M, Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 


11 a.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Bugene . 


Rodman Shippen, Minister. Rev. Hdward A. 


Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.45 a.m., 
Church’ School. 11 A. M., morning service. 
7.30 P.M., Emerson Guild meeting. The public 


invited. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, "all Souls School of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o’clock, church service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, March 
23, 11. a.M. Daily services at 12.15 P.m., except 
Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays at 

P.M. 


An Evening With 


“OTTO GROW” 


MR. FRANKLIN P. COLLIER 


Staff Artist, Boston Herald, will Talk, 
Draw Pictures, and Tell Stories at 


UNITY HOUSE, 7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 


Friday Evening, March 28, 1924 
At 8.15 


Tickets on Sale at Herrick’s, Unity House, and 
Tuckerman School, 33 West Cedar Street 
i= $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 


Proceeds for Tackerman School 


= ee 


